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ON THE WAY TO GREENER PASTURES. 

IN THE SPOTLIGHT, “BELAMAR ADONIS,” 

“MARK” TO HIS FRIENDS . . . A GREAT 
PYRENEES SHEEP DOG. 
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RAILROAD 


...Will be operated by UNION PACIFIC 


16 the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Chicago, December 7-10, 1952 


and The 


56th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City, Mo., January 5-7, 1953 


According to present plans, special Pullman cars will be operated to each con- 
vention from the following cities: Los Angeles . . . San Francisco . . . Seattle 
... Portland ... Boise . . . Salt Lake City . .. Cheyenne... Denver, with stops 
to pick up passengers at intermediate points. 


may be arranged to operate from Pocatello 
A, Sp acid ua, or Green River eastward to Chicago and to 
Kansas City if traffic justifies. 


Enjoy the comfort of train travel, wonderful dining-car meals, and the con- 
genial company of friends and neighbors. 


Pullman reservations should be made as soon as possible. Please see your nearest Union 
Pacific passenger representative or write — 


EARLE G. REED, General Livestock Agent 
Room 1114, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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THE PROGRAM 


‘oe of exceptional quality will be offered in 
the program — two of the most striking — “The Parade of 
Meats,” to be presented by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and “Wool—Wonder Fiber of Yesterday and 
Tomorrow,” to be sponsored by the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Speakers of national prominence have been invited to 
talk on industry problems, and these interesting movies 
will be shown: “Rain Making,” “Rebuilding with Grass,” 
“Culling Sheep.” 


So Be Sure and Come For a 
Profitable and Happy Time 


OUTSIDE EVENTS 
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TO THE 88th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION AT THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER 7-10, 1952 
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f FOR FUN 
N unusually good time should be had by all! A 


Coffee Hour on Sunday afternoon (the 7th), with the wives 
of members of the American Meat Institute as hostesses, 
will give every one a chance to meet old friends and make 
new ones. The “Make It Yourself—With Wool’ National 
Style Revue will reach a new peak this year in its presenta- 
tion, according to present plans. It comes the evening of 
Monday, December 8th. 

A tour of Chicago with luncheon at the famous Saddle 
and Sirloin Club on Tuesday morning (the 9th) is one of 
the major social events scheduled for the women. The 
American Meat Institute are the hosts. 

The big event, of course, will be the dinner-dance and 
floor show on Tuesday evening in the beautiful Marine 
Room of the Hotel. 





Professional Football Game 
Afternoon, December 7th 
(Details on page 15) 
Theater Party 
(Show to be announced next 
month) 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


z. the first time in many years, 


it will be possible for all those attend- 
ing an annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to 
be under one roof. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel — “A 
City Within a City” — offers accom- 
modations to meet the wishes of 
everyone. It provides a choice of 
four dining places: the “resplendent 
Marine Room and the _ ultra-smart 
coffee-shop restaurant, the Colon- 
nade, or the cocktail rooms — Yacht 
Club with seafood bar, unique in 
decorative detail, and the picturesque 
Village Green.” There’s also a cor- 
ridor of shops on the ground floor: 
women’s, men’s and children’s wear- 
ing apparel; gift, flower, beauty and 
barber shops. 

It's desirable that you make 
your reservations early. A blank 
for your use appears in this issue. 
Just fill it out and send it to the 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for processing with the hotel. 


eforfocdorfontortootootectectocfoetoatoateotectecfecfeeteateatectootocfoefeateateeteefecfeetete Here's where the 1952 National Convention will be 
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housed: The Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


COLUMBIA & SUFFOLK BRED EWES 


Sell November 17th 
Dung 34th Annual Ogden Livestock Show 
November loth Through 19th 


100 Selected Head Offered at Each Sale 
Sale Begins at 10 a.m., November 17th 


The Aim of the Sale is to Improve the Industry 

By Giving Breeders an Opportunity to Buy 

High Quality’ Ewes at a Convenient Place. 

This Sale also Meets the Needs in Future 
Farmer and 4-H Club work. 


SPONSORED BY .... 
WESTERN COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
and the 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


Other Breeds in Show Contests are 
RAMBOUILLETS and HAMPSHIRES 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Gr PD. cuduerudin Deu cub suas 6 ones Mobaketecsocs pd sicceseces $ 5. 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvecceseucece 10. 
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Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry 
Ensminger’s Sheep Husbandry 
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Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 


ee 


Ranching 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management .............cccceccccccccccccccccsccccseccesvccece 
Weeereners GS TOWN MOPED TINTS occ nck ccccccwedoccccecucvovccocccccescoccecéevse 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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JOHN T. CAINE Ill TO BE HONORED 

The portrait of John T. Caine, III, man. 
ager of the National Western Stock Show 
at Denver, Colorado, will be unveiled and 
presented to the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
at Chicago in ceremonies scheduled for 
12:15 p.m., Sunday, November 30th. Mr, 
Caine’s picture has been painted by the 
Chicago artist, Othmar Hoffler and ar. 
rangements for the event have been 
handled by a committee of which Albert 
K. Mitchell of Albert, New Mexico, former 
president of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, is chairman. 


THE 1952 GRAND NATIONAL 

The 1952 Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, Horse Show and Rodeo will open 
in San Francisco’s huge Cow Palace, Oc- 
tober 31st for a ten-day presentation. It 
is expected to have one of the most suc: 
cessful sheep shows in its history. Premiums 
total $7,874. There will be sections for 
breeding sheep and individuals and pens 
of fat lambs in the following breeds: 
Columbia, Corriedale, Hampshire, Ram- 
bouillet, Romeldale, Shropshire, South- 
down and Suffolk. There also will be sec- 
tions for commercial sheep and carload 
and truckloads of fat lambs. 


THIRD ANNUAL STOCKMAN’S 
SHORT COURSE 

Economic aspects of livestock production 
will be highlighted at the third annual 
Stockman’s Short Course to be held at 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, December 7th to 12th. Dr. M. E. 
Ensminger, W.S.C. animal husbandry head, 
which sponsors the annual event, has an- 
nounced that D. Howard Doane, St. Louis, 
Missouri, head of the Doane Agricultural 
Service, will be principal guest lecturer for 
the short course. In nine different lectures 
Doane will cover many subjects of interest 
to stockmen, particularly in the field of 
economics and management. Another out- 
of-State lecturer for the short course will 
be Dr. Clair Terrill of the USDA’s West- 
ern Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, 
Idaho. Dr. Terrill’s four lectures will be 
of special interest to sheepmen. 

Enrollment blanks are available on re- 
quest from the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment at Washington State College. 
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50,000 TONS OF HAY SENT TO 
DROUGHT AREA 


More than 50,000 tons of hay already 
have been sent to drought-stricken areas 
of the South to help farmers avoid liquida- 
tion of their basic beef and dairy cattle 
herds and sheep flocks. USDA said orders 
had been received from farmers for more 
than 112,400 tons of hay under the emer- 
gency program initiated last month. The 
program, which is authorized by President 
Truman’s designation of disaster areas un- 
der Public Law 875 and the subsequent 
making available of $3,000,000 to help 
meet the emergency, provides hay to farm- 
ers at prices determined to be “economi- 
cally practicable” for local areas. Emer- 
gency funds are used to pay the difference 
between actual cost and shipping charges 
and the “economically practicable” price. 
Orders are taken by USDA State and 
county mobilization boards, which also 
handle the hay at receiving points. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
75 counties in Texas have been designated 
as disaster areas. Tennessee and Kentucky 
were made eligible for disaster relief early 
in August. 

—Release of National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives 


THE COVER 


Basque sheepherders have made news 
in sheepmen’s papers for some years now— 
but have you heard of the Basque sheep 
dog? Our cover 
this month  fea- 
tures one, Bela- 
mar Adonis, a 
Great Pyrenees 
dog known to his 
friends as “Mark.” 
Mark’s owner, 
Philip B. Kern of 
terested in these 
Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, became in- 
dogs a couple of 
years ago and up to the present time is 
well pleased with them. 

In the picture, which was taken by Ross 
McCormick, commercial photographer of 
Ellensburg, Mark is shown keeping a band 
of Kern ewes—bulk of them Montana year- 
lings—in order as they move through Kit- 
titas Valley, about three miles east of El- 
lensburg, on the way to pasture. Elmer 
Davis, formerly’ of Lamar, Colorado, is 
leading Mark, and in the background is 
Herder Bill Bittner, formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont and now of Ellensburg. 
(For a more complete story, see page 8). 
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You protect your valuable 
papers in a strong box... 





Protect Your Valuable Wool 
in Dependable Bemis Wool Bags! 


Whichever type of Bemis Wool Bags you use (standard 
Burlap, the special Angus Burlap, which only Bemis 
imports, or laminated-textile waterproof) ... you get 


Y¥ Dependable Strength 

Y¥ Dependable Size 

Y Dependable Weight 

VY Dependable Deliveries 

VY Special Bemis Rolled Hem Tops 


Protect your valuable wool in the type 


need. Depend on Bemis, too, for your paper 
fleece twine. Ask for the complete story. 


Boise, Id. * Boston « Brooklyn * Buffalo * Denver 

Chicago * Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City 

Los Angeles « Mi polise New Orleans» Omaha 

New York « Oklahoma City * Phoenix « St. Louis 

Philadelphia * San Francisco « Salt Lake City 
Seattle * Wichita 








of Bemis Wool Bags that best meets your 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 


Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
J. A. Sinnott, Glendale, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
John T. Williams, Sanderson, Texas 
M. V. 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorade Wool Growers Association 


Drovers’ Bldg., 1406 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 


Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 1429, Reno 
E. R. Marvel, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 
Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bidg., San Angelo 

John T. Williams, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Olyde, President 


J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 

110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 

Russell D. Brown, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Asseciation 


Rapid City 
Warren E. Johnson, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Weol Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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ERE isn’t a man producing wool and 
lambs who shouldn’t take a good hard 
Jook at what is happening to the sheep in- 
dustry at a time when Government reports 
show more able-bodied people employed 


YY than at any time in the history of this coun- 
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Y | going higher. 


What then, if this is true, and if we ex- 
| dude the drought conditions which are 
particularly bad in the Southwest, ‘is caus- 
| ing the growing concern expressed louder 
and louder each day by producers? 

| The answer is the price of wool and 
lambs, in relation to ever-mounting costs 
of production; the Treasury Department's 
attitude toward domestic industry; and the 
strangulation by Government bureaus, 
such as the OPS with their illegal ceilings 
on lamb carcasses which are supposed to 
reflect a live price of $31.32 per hundred- 
weight for Choice lambs. The reason the 
present ceiling of $58.00 per hundred on 
Prime and Choice lamb carcasses at Den- 
ver is lower than the law provides is found 
in the loss of by-product values, the main 
part of which is the value of the pelt. 
Records show that pelt values have 
dropped from $12.86 per hundredweight 
of live lambs in March 1951 to $3.68 on 
the same basis in March 1952. 

The price of live lambs has dropped 10 
ents a pound since heavier runs started 
less than a month ago. Feeder lambs have 
|‘dropped proportionately and replacement 
| ewe lambs are going on feed for slaughter 
| later. 

All of this trouble does not stem from 
the Office of Price Stabilization—it is one 
of the aggravating causes, however, be- 
cause lamb carcasses today are below the 
ceilings. This was not true a month ago. 

The lack of stability in the wool market 
has played a big part and, in the writer's 
opinion, is the key to many of the indus- 
try’s problems. 

Your Association recognized this months 
ago. On February 9, 1952, a concentrated 
move through our friends in Congress was 
started and at least three major efforts 
have been made to improve the situation. 
They are all separate and distinct avenues 
through which relief could be expected. 

One is the Berry Amendment to the 
Buy-American Act. This applies to the 
preference to be given raw domestic wool 
in the filling of defense contracts for the 
purchase .of wool fabrics. for the Armed 
Forces. This is a new provision in the De- 
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fense Appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1952-53. Defense authorities have not, up 
to the present, been able to decide the 
extent of preference which should be given 
domestic wool under the Act. When this 
is decided—and three months of the fiscal 
year are already gone—some relief to a 
stagnant wool market should result, be- 
cause there is no doubt that Congress in- 
tended to give preference to domestic wool. 
Defense orders are what is needed. 

Another avenue for relief is found in 
Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
This is known as the “countervailing duty” 
provision, under which it is mandatory 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to ap- 
ply an additional fee or duty upon wools 
being imported from countries which, 
through manipulation of their currencies or 
by other means, have bestowed a “grant 
or a bounty” upon the foreign countries’ 
producers, thereby subsidizing them. 

Such action by the Secretary of the 
Treasury would not only protect domestic 
industry against the dumping of Argentine 
and Uruguayan wools and wool tops in this 
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country but would relieve the threat of 
further disastrous action. The Treasury 
Department, although professing to still be 
studying the situation, does not believe that 
action taken by the South American coun- 
tries constitutes a “grant or bounty”. unde 
the meaning of Section 308. This is a good 
example of government by bureaucrats 
rather than by law. 

The third avenue, which was made pos- 
sible through the efforts of Senator O’Ma- 
honey, is at this writing proceeding under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended. After an investigation by 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, which starts 
in Washington, D. C., on September 29th, 
it is up to the President of the United 
States to determine if the Government sup- 
port program for wool is being injured or 
threatened with injury and to what degree. 
If, in the opinion of the President, the pro- 
gram is threatened, then he shall apply 
a fee not to exceed 50 percent of the value 
of the commodity being imported or a 
quantitative limitation not to exceed 50 
percent of the amount imported in a repre- 





foreign wool. 


transportation charges. 
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MILITARY USE OF DOMESTIC WOOL REQUIRED UNLESS PRICE 


IS MORE THAN 10 PERCENT ABOVE LOAN SUPPORT LEVELS 
(J. A. Hogle & Co. Release, October 1, 1952) 


WASHINGTON. A.P. The Munitions Board issued regulations requiring 
military services to buy domestic wool unless the price is more than 10 percent 
higher than the loan support level established by the Agriculture Department. 

If American-produced wool is not available within these limitations when 
needed by defense agencies, the Munitions Board procedures permit purchase of 


The Board’s regulations were issued after a ruling by the Comptroller General 
on a section of a law adopted by the last Congress—this section provided that 
foreign wool could be purchased only when the domestic product could not be 
obtained at the time and in the quality required at U. S. market prices. 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren held further that U. S. market prices 
could be established by adding to the wool price a differential reflecting tariff and 


The Munitions Board said that as a consequence of this interpretation, evalua- 
tions of bids using blends of domestic and foreign wools will be made on the basis 
of percentage of the foreign wools used. 

The regulations provide further that all stages of manufacture of any foreign 
wool so acquired must be performed in the U. S. or its possessions. 


(An unconfirmed report is current that the military services will use 50 million 
clean pounds of domestic wool this year. Government orders would do a great 
deal to stimulate the domestic market at this time.) 
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August 20 and 21, 1953. 


the North American Sheep Dog Society. 





New Site Chosen for National Ram Sale 


The Coliseum at Ogden, Utah has been chosen as the site of the 1953 
National Ram Sale. The sale has previously been held at North Salt Lake, Utah. 
The dates for next year’s sale, the 38th annual, will be Thursday and Friday, 


The Coliseum is located at the Ogden Union Stockyards and offers excellent 
and convenient facilities for the handling of a sale of this magnitude. Approxi- 
mately 1500 head of purebred rams from eight States are sold each year at the 
National Sale. Canadian rams are also expected in the 1953 consignments. 

A barbecue honoring consignors and buyers has been set for Wednesday, 
August 19th, the evening preceding the opening of the sale. Although plans have 
not yet been formulated, other events which are under consideration as possible 
added features of the 1953 sale, are a wool show, which would be held in the 
Coliseum, and National Sheep Dog Trials. The latter would be sponsored by 


—J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association 








sentative period. 


It should be realized that this last ave- 
nue is specifically for the protection of 
the Government against monetary loss on 
its support program. 

Your National Association is supporting 
this action to the limit, realizing that it 
will not do the job necessary to encourage 
the industry, but that it is one of the ap- 
proaches to improvement of the situation. 

It is up to the producers in the sheep 
industry to take an active part in the solu- 
tion of some of these problems and there 
is no better time to make the needs known, 
as every office holder and prospective of- 
fice holder is more sensitive now before 
November 4th than he will be again for 
sometime. —J. M. (Casey) Jones 





Visa Difficulties of 
Basque Herders Cleared 


IFFICULTIES involved in getting exit 

visas for Basque sheep herders have 
been ironed out, according to word re- 
ceived from President John Bidegaray of 
the California Range Association. Contract 
negotiations between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the California Association have 
been concluded. It is now anticipated that 
the movement of Basque herders leaving 
Spain will proceed rapidly, for although 
the exit visas were held up (September 
Wool Grower, 1952, page 6), the process- 
ing of the men as to qualification, character 
and health has been going on. Under pres- 
ent plans, the men will be moved by train 
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into France and from there transported by 
TWA or Pan American Airways to their 
destinations in this county. 





Customs Bureau to 
Change Clean Content 
Determination on 
Basis of Whitaker Case 


IRANK Dow, Commissioner of Customs, 
announced September 12, 1952, that 

the Bureau of Customs has under con- 
sideration changes in practices followed in 
determining the “clean content” of raw 
wool and hair importations, the basis upon 
which duties on these commodities are 
assessed. 

The purpose of the proposed changes is 
to define “clean content” in conformity with 
the commercial yield of wool fibers from 
the processing of the raw wool, that is to 
make allowance for the quantities of such 
fibers ordinarily lost in commercial clean- 
ing processes. Present customs laboratory 
procedures, which have been in effect for 
a number of years, take cognizance of the 
amount of grease and foreign matter in an 
importation of wool, as revealed by sampl- 
ing and testing, but do not make any al- 
lowance for fibers lost by the processor dur- 
ing commercial cleaning operations per- 
formed after importation. 

A recent ruling of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
United States v. Fred Whitaker Co., Inc., 
(decided June 24, 1952) C.A.D. 492, 
which affirmed an earlier United States 





Customs Court decision, held in effect that 
the term “clean content” as employed jy 
the Tariff Act of 1930 was intended by} 
Congress to mean “commercial yield” of 
imported wool, that is, as the court stated 
. . . “the wool from which all the weight 
of grease and foreign material has been 
removed, including the wool fibers which 
are unavoidably and irrevocably lost” as a 
result of commercially applied cleaning 
processes, 

Mr. Dow said the proposed changes in 
customs procedures are designed to bring 
laboratory practices and the ultimate as- 
sessment of duties in line with the court’s 
decision. 

The proposed new system would set up 
by formula, allowances to cover estimated 
fiber losses in processing the various types 
of wool and hair. The base allowance 
would be five one-thousandths (0.005) of 
the ascertained weight of the clean wool 
or hair fibers, and an additional allowance 
of six-tenths (0.6) of a pound for each 
pound of ascertained vegetable matter, but 
with the combined allowance not to ex- 
ceed 15 percent of the ascertained weight 
of the clean wool or hair fibers. 

This formula has been tested against the 
actual commercial yield of a number of 
lots of various types of wool and takes 
into account the varying percentages of 
fiber loss in the cleaning of different types 
of wool. 

Experiments indicated that the average 
fiber loss in processing wool with relative- 
ly little vegetable matter is less than one 
percent of the clean content. However, 
burry wools such as those involved in the 
Whitaker test case contain a large amount 
of vegetable matter, and therefore require 


This re- 
sults in a greater loss of wool fiber, some- 
times exceeding five percent of the clean 
content. 

It is estimated that the proposed allow- 
ances will result in reductions of from 1 
to 2 percent in duties assessed on importa- 
tions of raw wool and hair. 


additional cleansing operations. 


The proposed regulation changes were 
published in the Federal Register of Tues- 
day, September 9, 1952 at page 8124 pur- 
suant to the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Representations from interested parties wil) 
be received in writing by the Commissioner 
of Customs during a period of 30 days fol- 
lowing such publication, for consideration 
before final action is taken. 

—Information Service, 
U. S. Treasury Department 
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Yearling and Mutton 


Carcasses Decontrolled 


S has suspended dollars-and-cents ceil- 

ing prices on yearling and mutton sold 
at wholesale, but retained an overriding 
ceiling of $53 per hundred over which 
these products may not be legally sold. 
The suspension becomes effective Oct. 6. 

The agency said the action is being 
taken because yearling and mutton prod- 
ucts are now selling substantially below the 
dollars-and-cents wholesale ceilings and it 
is not expected that they will be sold at 
or near these prices in the foreseeable 
future. 

Although price controls are being sus- 
pended at the wholesale level, retailers 
will continue to calculate weekly retail 
ceilings on the basis of the percentage of 
change in their weekly wholesale costs. 

Their retail ceilings must follow down- 
ward by the same percentage of any de- 
crease in wholesale costs and may be in- 
creased by the percentage of any possible 
increase in wholesale costs. 

Suspension of the dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings on wholesale yearling and mutton does 
not apply to lamb products. The whole- 
sale lamb dollars-and-cents ceilings con- 
tinue in effect unchanged. 

In suspending the wholesale yearling 
and mutton ceilings, OPS also terminated 
a requirement that yearling and mutton 
must be graded and grademarked in order 
to be sold. Lamb, however, must con- 
tinue to be graded and grademarked. 

The overriding ceiling on yearling and 
mutton guards against these products being 
sold for the lamb ceiling prices which are 
higher than the overriding ceiling for 
yearling and mutton. 

The overriding ceiling for carcass year- 
ling and mutton is $53 a hundred pounds 
at Denver, Colorado, the base pricing 
point, compared with a top ceiling of $58 
a hundred pounds for lamb carcasses. 

—OPS Release, October 6, 1952 





LAMB PROMOTION 


The Meat Feature Department of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board distributed 12 special lamb 
promotion pieces to 228 leading 
United States’ dailies with a com- 
bined circulation of close to 26 mil- 
lion during the first half of 1952. 

They featured: Lamb Kidney 
Broil; Barley Stuffed Lamb Shanks; 
Sirloin Lamb Chops; Thrift Lamb 
Chop Buy; Lamb Chops Royale; 
Lamb-Bacon Whirls; Hostess’s Pride 
—Leg of Lamb; Plain Good Lamb 
Stew; “Riblet” News in Lamb Story; 
Leg of Lamb for Easter Table; Liven 
Menu with Lamb Kabobs; and Easter 
Lamb with Bunnies. 








PRICE CONTROLS TO COME 
OFF LAMB 


An order lifting price controls on 
lamb, including compulsory grading, 
cutting and merchandising restric- 
tions, is expected this week (October 
6th), Secretary J. M. Jones stated 
upon his return from Washington, 
D. C. Based on the fact that prices 
of lambs at. livestock markets have 
decreased 8 to 10 cents in recent 
weeks and prices at wholesale are 
below ceilings, the Office of Price 
Stabilization has concluded, it is re- 
ported, that controls are indefensible 
at the present time. 
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More About the Buy- 
American Act 


HE official interpretation of the Berry 

Amendment to the Buy-American Act 
has not yet been announced. Another 
angle developed after the September Wool 
Grower went to press. It has to do with 
the differential that may be allowed be- 
tween the cost of foreign wool, duty-paid, 
landed here and the price at which do- 
mestic wool may be purchased. 

The present rules and regulations which 
govern the administration of the Act pro- 
vide that prices of domestic commodities 
exceeding $100 in value will not be con- 
sidered unreasonable if the differential in 
price is not more than 25 percent. On 
products less than $100, in value, a 100 
percent differential is allowed. 

However, because of the change in the 
wording under the Berry Amendment, it 
is considered necessary to make further de- 
termination as to what the differential on 
wool should be. That it will be worked 
out all right is indicated in the wire re- 
ceived on September 15th from Senator 
O’Mahoney: 


“Mr. Alfred Pilson presiding today at 
wool hearing on Berry Amendment in of- 
fices of Munitiong Board stated during 
hearing that Department of Defense had 
no intention of frustrating purpose of Berry 
Amendment. Represented were Boston 
Wool Trade, National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, Department of Agriculture, and 
other wool interests. Discussion covered 
generally the basis upon which bids would 
be issued. There seemed to be general 
agreement that there should be a differen- 
tial in favor of domestic wool. Indeed it 
was stated by Pilson that it was the evi- 


dent intent of Congress to provide that 
domestic wool should flow into finished 


products procured from appropriated 
funds, and that Department of Defense had 


no intention of attempting to thwart the 
intention of Congress. At my request, 
members of the staff of Sub-Committee on 
Defense Appropriations were present, and 
handed to Daniel Donahy of the Office of 
Procurement of the Munitions Board a 
memorandum expressing my own opinion 
that it was the intention of Congress to 
prefer domestic wool. Am following up at 
Secretary level.” 

The test case involving the interpreta- 
tion of the Buy-American Act as it applies 
to wool is the call for bids on 643,000 
wool mufflers made of domestic wool. Sub- 
mission of bids has now been delayed for 
the third time, or until October 15th. By 
that date, the differential to be allowed on 
wool should be settled. But in order to 
benefit the wool grower, not only should 
the differential be announced but also 
some defense orders placed. 


Can Range Lambs Grow 
Faster When 
Antibiotics Are Used? 


ROFITS of $25 per thousand pounds 
of sheep were indicated in trials with 

bacitracin carried on by University of Wy- 
oming veterinary scientists. 

J. E. Prier, head of the department of 
veterinary science and bacteriology, report- 
ed on August 22, 1952, that 34 animals, 
one month or less in age, were picked at 
random from the flocks of the agricultural 
experiment station. An equal number of 
controls were kept, every other animal 
In the case of twins, 
one animal of the pair was treated and the 
other was used as control. 

Six pellets, each containing 1000 units of 
bacitracin, were used for each animal. No 
fed supplement was given. The lambs— 
grade animals of average range stock—had 
access to native grass besides nursing. 


being a control. 


Results over a 2-month period showed 
a consistent difference between treated and 
untreated lambs, the additional gain in 
treated animals being particularly striking 
in the case of twins. Average weight gain 
for all the treated lambs was 8.2 percent. 

This represents a profit of $25 per 1000 
pounds of sheep, Prier -stated. 

—University of Wyoming 
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Vibrionic Abortion Committee at work in Pocatello, Idaho, September 21, 1952. 


—NWGA Photo 


Vibrionic Abortion Committee Meets in Pocatello 


E first meeting of the committee to in- 

vestigate the vibrionic abortion prob- 
lem in sheep and to determine a research 
program, was held in Pocatello, Idaho, on 
September 21st. This is the committee ap- 
pointed by President W. H. Steiwer of the 
National Wool Growers Association at the 
August 20th meeting in Salt Lake City to 
consider means of combating this disease 
problem. 

Committee members present at Pocatello 
were Arthur H. Caine, Idaho State Sheep 
Commission, Chairman; Secretary Everett 
E. Shuey, Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation; Secretary Brett Gray, Colorado 
Wool Growers Association; and Vice Presi- 
dent M. V. Hatch, Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation. Technical advisors present in- 
cluded Drs. Scott B. Brown, and F. X. 
McArthur, Idaho State Sheep Commission; 
Hadleigh Marsh and E. A. Tunnicliff, 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory; 
Julius E. Nordby, U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station; Lloyd H. Scrivner, University of 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station; 
and Dr. John I. Curtis, Utah Department 
of Agriculture, Salt Lake City. 

Others in attendance at the meeting were 
Vice President John H. Breckenridge, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; President 
David Little and Vice President John Noh, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association; and Ed- 
win E. Marsh, Assistant Secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association, who was ap- 
pointed as secretary to the committee. 

Reports were given by committee mem- 
bers present as to the facilities available 
for research in various western States. 
There was considerable discussion on the 
matter of other groups who should be con- 
tacted for assistance on research work. 
Chairman Caine then asked the technical 
men present to meet and form a_ sub- 
committee to outline suggested work to be 
carried on by various western States 


through the research laboratories of the 
State agricultural colleges. The technical! 
group then met and elected Dr. Tunnicliff 
of Montana as temporary chairman. It 
was also determined by this group that a 
man from each State carrying on research 
work on the vibrionic abortion problem 
would be appointed as a member of the 
technical sub-committee. 

The technical sub-committee then pre- 
sented their suggestions to the regular com- 
mittee, outlining proposed research plans 
for Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Wyoming and Utah. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is to con- 
tact the various State wool growers’ asso- 
ciations regarding this work and will also 
invite eastern and midwestern States to 
participate in any branch of research pos- 
sible. 

—E. E. Marsh 





Basque Sheep Dogs 
Make Smart Herders 


. folks who don’t know the first thing 
about sheep raising have heard of the 
Basques, those patient Johnnies who live 
in the Pyrenees in Spain and who prefer 
the company of sheep to that of their fel- 
low man. 

Basques, it seems, have a way with sheep 
that no one else can quite seem to acquire. 

But apparently they* were crafty souls 
too. Hundreds of years ago, while con- 
templating their flocks they took to de- 
veloping a strain of dogs that, like them- 
selves, was superior, as far as sheep were 
concerned, thereby lessening the load of 
their work. 

And because they had a lot of time and 
a lot of patience, being a long way from 
the nearest movie house and five and dime 
store, they perfected a breed which is 
known as the Great Pyrenees. 


Accepted by Sheep 


Some people will try to tell you th 
crossed a bit of sheep into the breed. Cep. 
tainly the sheep accepted the dogs as one 
of them and vice versa, except that the 
dog took a parental interest in his charges, 
Woe to the wild animal that came near the 
flock guarded by a Great Pyrenees. No 
use for the wolf or the bear to try sneakin’ 
in at night, either, for Mr. G. P. preferred 
sleeping with the sheep than with the 
herder. 

A grown Great Pyrenees will weigh from 
125 to 165 pounds, the size of a St. Bern. 
ard, and not unlike one of that more fami- 
liar breed in appearance, except that the 
former is well coordinated, and fast on his 
feet. 


Little Known Here 


The Great Pyrenees breed is little known 
in the United States. There probably aren't 
more than 50 in the State of Washington. 
And about 48 of those are, like most of 
their European ancestors, show dogs and 
pets. 

But a couple of them are out again in 
the grazing grounds with their beloved 
sheep, and enjoying every minute of it. 

Phil Kern, well-known Ellensburg ranch- 
er, read about the dogs a couple of years 
ago and decided to try an experiment. He 
purchased “Belamar Adonis” (“Mark” to 
his friends) from a Seattle fancier. A wife 
for “Mark” was thrown in for free. 

Kern turned the animals loose with his 
sheep (they number between 2000 and 
3000 ewes) to see how they'd take to a 
return to their natural habitat. 

Mark and the Missis went for the ex- 
periment in a large way and so did the 
sheep. Kern’s delighted. 


True Protectors 


He says it’s true they're fighters and 
protectors and has witnesses to vouch for 
one of Mark’s exploits. The wily canine 
once herded two ewes and their two lambs 
into a small pen out of harm’s way and 
then chased off a coyote which was threat- 
ening them. 

“They're perfect with children, too, as 
my four small girls will tell you,” Kern 
added. 

Right now Mark’s spouse is busy raising 
three pups and Kern can hardly wait to in- 
troduce them to the sheep they'll be ex- 
pected to protect from bears between the 
months of May and September in the 
mountainous Wenatchee forest area under 
Steven's pass. 

(Reprinted from The Spokesman-Review. 
November 6, 1951.) 
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Purpose of Investigation 


T is the position of the sheep industry 

that the “wool of the sheep subject to 
duty under paragraphs 1101 (a) and 1102 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, carbonized wool 
of the sheep subject to duty under para- 
graph 1106 of the said Act and sheep’s- 
wool tops subject to duty under the said 
paragraph 1106, are being and are prac- 
tically certain to be imported into the 
United States under such conditions and 
in such quantities as to render and tend 
to render ineffective or materially inter- 
fere with the price-support program - un- 
dertaken by the United States Department 
of Agriculture with respect to wool.” 

Under present law, “the price for wool 
(including mohair) shall be supported 
through loans, purchases, or other opera- 
tions at such level, not in excess of 90 per 
centum nor less than 60 per centum of 
the parity price therefor, as the Secretary 
determines necessary in order to encourage 
an annual production of approximately 
three-hundred-sixty million pounds of shorn 
wool.” 

It is the considered opinion of this Asso- 
ciation that the present situation is caus- 
ing a further decrease in domestic wool 
production and that nothing short of pro- 
tection at 100 percent of wool parity will 
stabilize domestic sheep production and 
provide in the future the 360 million 
pounds of shorn wool production which is 
the declared objective of the Congress as 
expressed in the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

In accordance with the law the United 
States Department of Agriculture is sup- 
porting the price of wool at 90 percent 
of parity which is to reflect a national 
average of 54.2 cents per pound, grease 
basis. Shorn wool prices are being sup- 
ported through loans to producers in the 
1952 program. 


Position of Sheep Industry 
On Support Program 


When the method of support was dis- 
cussed with the Department in February, 
1952, it was felt that the support program 
would not be used to any appreciable ex- 
tent because of the relation of the support 
price to the price of wool in the world 
market. 

The industry was most anxious that it 
would not be necessary to utilize the Gov- 
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ational Associations Position on Application of Section 22 








FOREWORD 


This statement, with some 12 substantiating tables, was presented to the Tariff 
Commission in the hearings which opened in Washington, D. C. on September 
29th and closed October Ist. As will be noted, the Association supports the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in its contention that an additional fee should be im- 
posed in imports of wool and wool top to prevent a monetary loss in handling 
the non-recourse loan program, as provided under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended. 

President W. H. Steiwer and Vice President Ray W. Willoughby appeared 
for the National Wool Growers Association and its members and upon request, 
Executive Secretary Jones of the National presented a method of administering the 
import fee on a flexible basis. 

Also presenting strong arguments in favor of the application of Section 22 
were C. J. Fawcett of the National Wool Marketing Corporation; Roy Ward for 
the Western Wool Handlers; James A. Hooper, representing the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, and Lloyd C. Halvorson for the National Grange. 

Secretary Jones telephoned at the close of the hearings that, in his opinion, 
the case for Section 22 relief was very ably handled and that its proponents were 
all hopeful the recommendations of the Tariff Commission to the President will 
be favorable and that the President will, in turn, consider it necessary on the, basis - 
of the Commission’s recommendations to apply additional import fees to imports 
of wool and wool top. 

To do the job, the U. S. Department of Agriculutre, in presenting its case, 
said it would be necessary to apply an additional import fee of from 16 to 17 
cents on wool. This fee, added to the present support levels, would bring the 
price about up to parity. 

Ralph J. Keltie, president of the Boston Wool Trade Association, and Mal- 
colm R. Longshore, president of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, 
presented the opposition of the trade to the imposition of an additional import 
fee. It was apparent from their testimony that the wool trade favors assistance to 
the growers in the form of support programs but not in increased duties. 

Ames Stevens, president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
and numerous other witnesses for that organization, also opposed the application 
of an additional import fee on wool; they only want the fee applied to subsidized 
wool: tops. 

Briefs in this case are to be submitted by October 13th. After that date quick 
action both by the Tariff Commission and the President is expected. 








ernment program because: (1) support at 
90 percent of parity will not encourage 
increased production of the domestic sheep 
industry and prices at that level are not 
sufficient; (2) support programs always 
entail Government control and regulations 
and the industry wants open market trad- 
ing; (3) support programs for wool have 
resulted in a monetary loss to the Govern- 
ment. (Cumulative net results of price sup- 
port operations to June 30, 1951, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, show 
a net loss to the Government on wool 
programs in excess of 92 million dollars; 
and (4) accumulations of raw wool held by 
Government always present a threat to the 
market and act as a deterrent to increased 


prices. 

However, a real need has developed and 
the domestic sheep industry for many rea- 
sons does not want the wool support pro- 
gram jeopardized. 

The need for a support program for 
domestic wool has not arisen because pro- 
duction is greater than consumption. For 
many years consumption of wool has far 
exceeded production of domestic wool in 
the United States. In 1951, for example, 
domestic production was 26 percent of ap- 
parel wool consumption. 

The use of the support program has 


- largely been necessitated by an external 


factor over which the industry has no con- 
trol, and that is wool imports at a price 
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below costs of production. It is one. of 
the reasons for the decrease in the domestic 
sheep industry of 43 percent from 1942 
of 49,346,000 stock sheep and lambs to 
28,065,000 in 1951. There is no doubt in 
the minds of the industry representatives 
that a further decrease will be shown by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
their January 1, 1953 inventory. The un- 
certain market conditions in both wool and 
lamb will cause increased slaughter of 
ewe lambs which should be held for re- 
building of stock sheep numbers. 

In 1942 the domestic sheep industry 
produced 11 percent of the total world 
production of wool. By 1950 the percent- 
age had dropped to 6 percent. (Source: 
Technical Bulletin 1041, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Page 13). 


Production and Consumption 


In the years of 1934-38 the United States 
ranked second in the production of wool in 
the world; by 1950 it had dropped to fifth 
place. In the period 1934-38 the United 
States consumed 16.8 percent of world 
wool consumption. By 1948 we consumed 
28.5 percent of the total as against United 
Kingdom’s consumption of 18.1 percent. 
The United States has risen from a poor 
second in world wool consumption in the 
period 1934-38 to first place with consump- 
tion of 52 percent greater than its nearest 
competitor—the United Kingdom. 

In the period from 1934-38, the United 
States imported 11 percent of the total 
world wool trade. By 1948 we imported 
80 percent of all wool imported from the 
major exporting countries. 


Stocks of Wool 


It is very difficult to secure accurate 
figures on stocks of wool in foreign coun- 
tries or even the United States at a particu- 
lar time. It has been estimated that the 
carry-over stocks of raw wool in the world 
are not large. We do know, however, that 
for the past two years the Argentine has 
not disposed of her stocks of wool. Most 
of the other countries have. 

Of course, at the present time the 1953 
clips of Australia, British South Africa and 
New Zealand are becoming available, or 
in excess of 1% billion pounds. This fall 
the 1953 clips of Argentina and Uruguay, 
totaling 600 million pounds, all on a grease 
basis, will be available. 

The World Wool Digest, Vol. III, No. 


13, June 25, 1952, gives estimates of’ 


world supply stocks and world balance 
sheet. These estimates show carry-over 
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ITEM OF INTEREST 


It costs 6% cents per head to ma- 
chine shear sheep in Uruguay this 
year. In the United States for 1952 
the scale was 35 cents per head and 
board or 40 cents when shearer 
boarded himself—or it costs from 438 
to 515 times as much for the Amer- 
ican producer to get his sheep shorn 
as it does the Uruguayan producer. 
Uruguay in addition manipulates her 
currency to further depress the wool 
top market. 











stocks at the beginning of the 1951-52 sea- 
son to be 171 million clean pounds of 
wool. The world balance sheet for wool 
shows a total supply of 2,461 million 
pounds of wool, clean basis, with an esti- 
mated 1,284 million pounds to be con- 
sumed through September 30, 1952 
(World Wool Digest, Volume 3, No. 18, 
September 3, 1952), leaving an estimated 
balance of 1,177 million clean pounds avail- 
able at this time. This shows that there 
is a sufficient supply of wool available and 
if the United States consumes its 28.5 per- 
cent, or 335 million pounds of wool, clean 
basis, of the world stocks, there will be 
large importations of foreign wool. Cer- 
tainly these imports should not be per- 
mitted to come in at prices below the level 
of the Government's support program. 
Argentina had a considerable carry-over 
of wool stocks and the new clip will be- 
come available around October 1, 1952. 
With the devaluation of the peso from 5 to 
6.25 pesos to the dollar applied to grease 
and scoured wool on July 21, 1952, the 
prices at which the Argentine wools are 
available to this country are below the 





—The National Wool Grower 


United States Government support leye| 
and are demoralizing the American market, 


News releases of this devaluation stated) 


that the purpose of the modification in the 
exchange rate was to facilitate exports of 
accumulated stocks of wool from the lag 
wool clip. 


Currency Devaluation 


The July 21, 1952, action was just the 
latest in a long chain of both multiple and 
single exchange devaluation proceedings, 
Let us start with the United Kingdoms 
devaluation of the pound from the official 
rate of $4.03 to $2.80 on September 16, 
1949. Because of the devaluation of the 
pound sterling Argentina devalued the 
peso from the basic export rate of 3.35 to 
4.83 pesos to the dollar on October 1, 
1949, in order to compete for U. S. dol- 
lars. The Argentine peso has since been 
devalued another 25 percent as has been 
indicated. 

The same system has been applied by 
Uruguay, particularly on wool top, and al- 
though this industry protests this action, 
there will be others who can explain this 
situation much better than the producers 
of raw wool. The Textile Workers’ Un- 
ion of America has protested such action 
on the part of Uruguay and on August 12, 
1952, asserted that “this multiple exchange 
system is not based on differences in pro- 
duction costs ‘but primarily through de- 
liberate political manipulation of currency 
rates effected through an understanding be- 
tween Uruguayan government and a group 
of international manipulators.’ This group 
is the same one that operated from Argen- 
tine, it is charged.” (Daily News Record, 
August 13, 1952.) 

Such action on the part of foreign gov- 
ernments makes duties collected under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 inoperative and also 
threatens the Government support program 
for wool. 


The Wool Price Situation 


Because of the actions taken by the 
South American countries and rumors of 
future actions causing inaction on the part 
of dealers and manufacturers, the situation 
in the wool market has been uncertain and 
chaotic. The activity in the market has 
been so slight that almost all, if not all, 
of the market prices are just guesses. 
Therefore, published prices do not reflect 
actual transactions. 

Since March the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reported prices received by 
farmers below 90 percent of parity or below 
the loan level. This means two things: 
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(1) some producers are unable to hold 
their wool until a loan can be secured 
thereon, and (2) those who are in a posi- 
tion to secure the: loan will take advantage 
of it and title will pass to the Government 
on January 31, 1953. 

The amount of wool that will become the 
roperty of the Government under the 
present outlook can be only an estimate, 
but it is our considered opinion that 
200,000,000 grease pounds of the 1951 
and 1952 wools could be handled in this 
manner. This means more Government 
regulation, additional cost and probable 
loss to the taxpayer. Favorable action under 
Section 22 of this proceeding could com- 
pletely change this picture and is highly 
desirable. 


The Lamb Price Situation 

The price of wool has a material effect 
upon the price of lamb. The rule of thumb 
for many years has been that approximate- 
ly 25 percent of the value of live lamb 
is in the pelt—this, of course, varies de- 
pending. upon the amount of wool on the 
lamb when processed. In many cases fed 
lambs are shorn before processing, but in 
any event the wool taken from the lamb, 
regardless of how or when, is an important 
factor in determining the price paid for 
the live lamb. 

Therefore, in the consideration of the 
industry’s welfare, live lamb prices with 
their dependence on wool, are of major 
importance. For even though lamb carcass 
prices have maintained their price posi- 
tion relatively well, the price to producer; 
has decreased materially, which is brought 
about by the decrease in wool prices. It 
should be realized that there is a lag be- 
tween the prices received for live lamb 
and the carcass sale price of that same 
lamb, with the lag still greater between 
live lamb prices and the scoured pulled 
wool because of the time necessary for 
processing. This makes it difficult to com- 
pare the relations at the moment, but over 
a period of time fairly accurate compari- 
sons may be drawn. 

Without going to extremes in either di- 
rection, let us compare the prices for pulled 
wool, live lamb prices and carcass prices 
for July 14, 1951, with the latest date 
available-September 6, 1952: Western 
dressed lamb carcasses in New York were 
selling for $61.80 per hundred on July 14, 
1951. On September 6, 1952, prices for 
the same carcass were $61.50 per hundred. 
The difference is small. 

On July 14, 1951, scoured pulled wool 
was quoted on the Boston market at $2.15 
per pound. On September 6, 1952, the 
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same grade and quality of wool was $1.28 
per pound, a reduction of 92 cents per 
pound, or 43 percent. 

Live lamb prices on July 14, 1951, were 
$32.00 per hundred at Chicago. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1952, live lamb prices for same 
grade and quality were $27.88, a reduc- 
tion of $4.12 per hundred, or 13 percent. 
The price of scoured pulled wool dropped 










48 percent, live lamb prices went off 18 
percent, carcass prices remained the same. 
In this particular case the scoured pulled 
wool price constituted 30 percent of the 
value of the live lamb. 

Another example of the effect of wool 
prices on live lambs is shown by a com- 
parison of pelt prices. For March, 1951. 
wool pelts f.o.b plant averaged $12.86 per 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Lamb Appears in Exotic Dishes 3 
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Lamb Curry, an Unusual and Tempting Dish 


Lamb Curry 
Rice 
Chutney 


Coconut Raisins Peanuts 


Hard Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Fruit Compote — Almond Cookies 
Tea Milk 


LAMB CURRY 


1% pounds boneless lamb stew, cut in 
l-inch pieces 

cup water 

cup diced onion 

cups sliced tart apples 
tablespoons curry powder 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon ground cloves 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon allspice 

cup lard or drippings 


— 
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6 tablespoons flour 
1 to 2 cups milk 
2 teaspoons salt 
Few grains red pepper 
8 cups cooked rice 


Cut lamb into l-inch cubes. Add water, 
cover closely and cook slowly in a slow 
oven (300°F.) or on top of range until 
meat is almost done, about 1 hour. Add 
onions, apples and spices and continue 
cooking until meat is tender and vegetables 
are done. Drain meat and vegetables. 
Make a white sauce of lard or drippings, 
flour, cooking liquid and enough milk to 
make 8 cups liquid. Combine meat, vege- 
tables and add white sauce. Heat. Serve 
on hot rice. 6 servings. Shredded coconut, 
chopped peanuts, chutney or raisins may 
be served as accompaniments. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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CONVENTION EXTRA ! 


Another convention attraction, sim- 
ilar to the professional football game 
covered on page 15, is being ar- 
ranged for those wishing to take ad- 
vantage of it. This is a theater party 
to be announced next month when 
it is known what stage shows will 
be in Chicago during convention 
week, December 7th through 10th. 
Watch for this announcement, if you 
are interested. 











hundred of live lamb. For March, 1952, 
the average price for wool pelts had 
dropped $3.68 on the same basis, or a re- 
duction of $9.18 for every hundred pounds 
of live lamb. (Source: Drover’s Journal.) 
For the same two periods live lamb prices 
dropped from $41.20 per hundred to 
$26.92, or a difference of $14.28. It is 
readily seen, therefore, that the drop in 
pelt values represented 64 percent of the 
loss in the price of live lamb. 

Because of the effect of wool prices on 
the live lamb prices and the fact that the 
wool market lacks stability, the market 
for lambs and particularly feeder lambs is 
chaotic. The situation is accentuated by 
the fact that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has not announced its intention on 
future wool support programs, and it is 
not known what will happen between the 
cut-off date (January 31, 1953) of 1952 
support program and the beginning of the 
1953 program (April 1, 1953) at an un- 
known level. Actions on the above un- 
knowns are most important for the welfare 
of the industry. 

Undoubtedly favorable action as a result 
of this investigation would aid materially 
in clarifying some of the major problems 
confronting the industry and would mate- 
rially aid the Department in determining 
future actions: (1) number of personnel 
necessary to conduct the support program 
in the future; and (2) decisions on handl- 
ing the extension of the program between 
January 31, 1953, and April 1, 1953. If 
favorable action is taken as soon after this 
investigation as possible, the above prob- 
lems and others will disappear as far as the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned 
and they will be relieved of the “head- 
ache” of disposing of stocks of wool which 
in the past have been a deterrent to the 
market and resulted in monetary loss to 
the Government. 
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The Determining Factors 


The primary question, of course, is 
“Should the United States have a domestic 
sheep industry?” The domestic sheep in- 
dustry has been made the “whipping boy” 
for many years by those who have advo- 
cated completely free trade and it can 
factually be shown that barriers to free 
trade have been increased. Notwithstand- 
ing these actions against the industry, the 
Congress has legislated to encourage pro- 
duction of domestic wool up to 360 mil- 
lion shorn pounds. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has announced support for wool 
at 90 percent of parity—the same support 
given the so-called basic commodities. 
Therefore, the question has been answered 
to that extent. 

Probably the most visual and factual 
picture of this industry, its problems and 
a program for increased production is the 
pictorial brochure prepared by the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association and presented 
here in Washington, D. C., to members of 
Congress and Government officials. 

The industry was fortunate in having 
as their guest at this meeting, the Honor- 
able George D. McGill of the United States 
Tariff Commission. As many copies of this 
brochure are available to the Commission 
as they desire. 

You will note on page 28, the back 
cover, that the need of the industry is ex- 
pressed for cooperation between Govern- 
ment and the industry on the “Question 
of Past and Future Tariff Negotiations.” 
We welcome this opportunity that has been 
afforded to present our case, although we 
realize that this investigation is much too 
limited to accomplish the necessary task of 
increased production. The facts presented 
here, however, may bring out the need of 
action beyond the application of Sectioa 
22 to protect the Goevrnment against loss 
as a result of its support program for wool. 


Recommendations 


Although favorable action under Section 
22 will not solve the problems of the do- 
mestic wool and lamb producer—this must 
be left to the future and the industry is 
in a position to recommend a possible and 
equitable solution—such action would be a 
step in the right direction; would prevent 
a monetary loss as a result of the wool 
support program; and would give the pro- 
ducer greater confidence in the long-term 
interest of the Government in the domestic 
sheep industry. 

We respectfully submit that it is the 
opinion of the National Wool Growers As- 


sociation that under Section 22 of the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Act, As Amended, the 
application of a fee on imported wookp 
would be the desirable method and tha 
such fee should be sufficiently high 
cover the level of price support, plus the 
additional accrued charges which neces. 
sarily follow a support program. We haye 
previously made it clear that such a fe 
as established under the law would no 
be enough to encourage increased produe. 
tion in the domestic sheep industry, but 
should be sufficiently high to prevent any 
monetary loss which might result from the 
wool support program. 

We feel that “time” is extremely impor. 
tant and that every effort should be made 
to ascertain the facts and act upon them 
as soon as possible. Favorable action 
would save the Government time: and 
money and would have a beneficial psy- 
chological effect on the industry. Action 
by foreign governments and rumors of 
action to be taken have been detrimental 
Therefore, fast action on this problem is 
imperative. 





A BAD SITUATION 


I just returned from St. Paul where 
I had on that market some 3282 
lambs, shipped there from Browning, 
Montana, and I never saw such con- 
ditions in a livestock market in my 
life. The packers did not want th 
lambs on account of union labor 
trouble. They claim if they bough: 
a string of lambs maybe they would 
get them killed and maybe they 
wouldn't. The packer also claims 
there is no money in it for him, any 
way, under the OPS rigid grading 
system, and that all the OPS is benc- 
fiting is the retailer who has a legal 
right to charge the higher ceiling 
price for this cheap meat he is buy- 
ing—and when I say cheap’ meat, | 
mean just that, for I took 23% cents 
for my lambs that were all goo. 
enough to go to slaughter in any but 
an OPS year, and good fat ewes are 
worth a nickel. 
Looks like the panic is on and that 
the OPS has brought the nickel back. 
—G. E. Schiffner 
Washtucna, Washington 
September 26, 1952 
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MERICAN Wool Council, on behalf of 
American wool growers, announced 
September 17th that it has requested the 
Federal Trade Commission to institute an 
inquiry into advertising claims that Dacron 
and other self-termed “miracle fibers” out- 
wear and out-perform wool. The Council 
denies the accuracy of these statements. 

The Council asked the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the fairness to 
the public of the increasing practice by 
producers of synthetic fibers and fabrics of 
using long-established, traditional wool 
names and terms to describe their mate- 
rials. In many instances, the Council de- 
clares, the terminology is so employed that 
the public is deceived into purchasing the 
synthetic product under the impression that 
it is obtaining wool. 

In filing the requests with the Commis- 
sion, J. B. Wilson, president of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council, emphasized that the 
Council “is not attacking in any way the 
actual service and wear qualities of cloth- 
ing made of Dacron fibers or of any other 
fibers.” 

Its objection, he declares, “is based sole- 
ly on the fact that in promoting and sell- 
ing this clothing, many of the advertise- 
ments directly compare clothing made of 
Dacron to similar clothing made of wool.” 

“The ultimate purpose of these and simi- 
lar advertisements,” Mr. Wilson claims, “is 
apparently to diminish the confidence of 
the public in the known and accepted prop- 
erties of wool in order to supplant wool 
with synthetic fiber replacements.” 


Room for All Fibers That Wear 


The constantly increasing population of 
the country, the Council declares, and its 
steadily rising standards of living, provide 
vast opportunities for expanding markets 
for all fibers and fiber blends “and in- 
deed for all textiles having required ele- 
ments of wear and service.” 

“In the avenues of trade, comparison ad- 
vertising such as is illustrated in many of 
these examples is regarded as being un- 
fair and deceptive,” the Council says. “In 
too many instances, the strident tones of 
some of the advertising of the recently 
arrived self-styled ‘miracle’ fibers are be- 
coming a by-word in the textile and cloth- 
ing industries. The impression is growing 
that unless checked, this type of advertising 
will eventually reduce the confidence of 
the public in all fibers and all fabrics.” 
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“| Wool Council Questions Synthetic Fiber Claims 


In listing some of the advertising claims 
made for Dacron, the American Wool 
Council cited the statement that Dacron is 
“perspiration-proof.” © 

“Perspiration or other moisture saturates 
Dacron when it reaches a point of less 
than one percent of the weight of the 
fiber,” the complaint declares. “Outer mois- 
ture in the form of rain or snow, or even 
high degrees of humidity, penetrates Da- 
cron immediately and impinges on the 
body of the wearer. This characteristic is 
called ‘wicking,’ which means that a fiber 
or fabric sucks water through it and trans- 





Beauties in Wool 





Sweater girls of 1952 and 1972 pose for the 
press after their triumph in the 1952 Sweater 
Girl Contest, sponsored by The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., and the National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation. Miss Jeanne Davis, 22, of Opp, 
Alabama, won the title to “Miss Sweater 
Girl, 1952” in a field of 10 finalists, while 
four-year-old Jeanette Markey of Babylon, 
L.L, was elected “Miss Sweater Girl of 1972.” 
Both wear all-wool skirts and sweaters; Miss 
Davis’ has colorful appliqued faces while 
little Jeannette’s is embroidered with gold 
metallic thread. The contest, held September 
22nd in the Palm Room of the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, also featured the 
selection by contest finalists of Harold Lang, 
star of the musical hit, “Pal Joey.” as “Mr. 
Sweater Guy—the Man We'd Most Like to 
Buy Sweaters for.” 
opening of National Sweater Week (Septem- 
ber 22-28). 


The event marked the - 


fers it to contacting fibers or fabrics—or the 
body—as does the wick of a lamp. 

“In contrast to this, wool has a very 
high degree of moisture absorbency. Wool 
absorbs up to 30 percent of its weight 
before it becomes saturated. It is this 
quality, coupled with wool’s resilience, 
which makes it the most naturally water- 
protective of all fibers and fabrics.” 


Declares Dacron “Pills” and Is “Static” 


Referring to the claim that clothing 
made of Dacron “outwears and out-per- 
forms wool,” the American Wool Council 
declares: 

“Dacron suits and suits containing large 
percentages of Dacron have the serious 
liability of ‘pilling.’ This means the ‘balling 
up’ or ‘sloughing off of fibers in fabrics. 

“Dacron fabrics are highly static. This 
static, or electric discharge, is unpleasant 
and could be downright dangerous. In 
addition to interfering with the drape and 
hang of the garment, static attracts soil and 
dirt and presents serious problems in dry 
cleaning. Wool is the least static of all 
fibers in fabrics because of its ordinarily 


high moisture content and its faculty for 


absorbing moisture.” 

The Council declares that Dacron, in 
fabrics, melts “when a spark from a ciga- 
rette, cigar or pipe touches them, leaving 
holes in the fabric.” 

“Wool does not melt, nor does it support 
combustion or drip,” the Council states. 
“Because of its high moisture content, wool 
resists flame and is, in fact, among the 
most non-flammable of all fibers and 
fabrics.” 

In concluding its complaint, the Amer- 
ican Wool Council repeats that “it is not 
endeavoring to attack in any way the actual 
qualities of any other fibers, natural or 
synthetic. It is asking solely that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission use its powers to 
regulate the present campaign in which 
certain synthetic fiber producers and dis- 
tributors make unfair comparisons of their 
product with wool, to the detriment of the 
public.” 
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The Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration held a series of eight hearings 
during September on proposed changes 
in the regulations governing livestock 
marketing practices. President W. H. 
Steiwer of the National Wool Growers 
Association testified at the Portland, 
Oregon, hearing on September 12th 
that the National Association was gen- 
erally favorable to the proposed re- 
visions. Executive Secretary J. M. Jones 
attended the opening hearing in Chi- 
cago, September 8th and 9th and his 
report is given here. Briefs must be 
submitted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by October 10, 1952 and the new 
official regulations will be issued some- 
time after that. 


IS is a report on the hearings of the 

Packers and Stockyards Administration, 
held in Chicago at the Livestock Exchange 
Building, September 8th and 9th, 1952. 

Mr. M. J. Cook, Chief of the P & S 
Administration, took two hours to cove; 
the 34 points of revision in the regulations 
of the P & S Administration. In my opin- 
ion he did an excellent job. He showed 
his sincerity of purpose, and I think has 
gotten the provisions in fairly good shape. 
These proposals have been discussed for 
ten years and specifically for the last three 
years with interested branches of the in- 
dustry. 

The objectives of the proposal are: 


1. To clarify certain existing regula- 
tions. 

2. To bring policies now in effect into 
the regulations. 

8. To correct conditions at the public 
markets about which patrons have 
complained. 

4. To strengthen the hand of the Ad- 
ministrators and the leaders in the 
industry. 


Observations 


The packers are opposing all revisions 
because they feel everyone understands 
them as now written and that they are 
working satisfactorily. Mr. Templeton 
Brown, attorney for the American Meat In- 
stitute, objected specifically to the pro- 
visions: 
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Chicago Hearing on PSYA Regulations 


Providing for the registration under the 
act of regularly employed packer buyers. 

Providing that after 2 specified date only 
applicants for registration as dealers may, 
in lieu of filing bonds, file satisfactory 
equivalents thereto. ; 

(Mr. Brown expressed opposition to the 
above if it applied to packer buyers. Mr. 
Cook, however, had already stated that it 
did not pertain to then.) 

Prohibiting dealers, packers, order buy- 
ers, and their representatives from operat- 
ing in concert with each other and from 
furnishing information concerning _ their 
proposed buying operations to their com- 
petitors for the purpose of, or which would 
result in, limiting competition, affecting 
prices, or controlling the movement of 
livestock through posted stockyards. 

(The above, Mr. Brown stated, was ob- 
jectionable as written and should apply 
only to actions that limit or restrict compe- 
tition. ) 

Requiring packers to permit authorized 
representatives of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to inspect their property and records 
in order to carry out the provisions of the 
act and the rules and regulations there- 
under. 

(This regulation, Mr. Brown. asserted, 
would be contrary to the Fourth Constitu- 
tional Amendment and would foster un- 
reasonable search and seizure powers.) 

The position of the exchanges was pre- 
sented by Mr. Fred H. Hatch, president 
of the Chicago Livestock Exchange. They 
are agreeable to most of the proposals be- 
cause they are now in effect in Chicago. 
They did object, however to the provisions: 

Establishing reasonable standards with 
respect to the qualifications of persons de- 
siring to register under the act as market 
agencies or dealers; 

Defining the term “yardage” and provid- 
ing that stockyard owners may require 
payment of reasonable charges for special 
facilities and services not included within 
the definition of yardage; 

Prohibiting, after one year from the ef- 
fective date of the revision, clearance of 
the financial obligations of market agencies: 

Prohibiting market agencies selling live- 
stock on commission from clearing or 
financing dealers, and prohibiting, except 
under certain conditions, market agencies 
buying livestock on commission from clear- 
ing or financing dealers; 


Requiring dealers to operate in the pens 
assigned to them by the stockyard owner 








but permitting bona fide planting of liye 
stock for sale or resale in pens assigned 
to market agencies. 

The stockyards company’ presented 4 
very constructive brief on the proposals 
They favored all of them with certaip 
amendments and clarifying language. Mr, 
A. Z. Baker, president of the American 
Stock Yards Association of Cleveland, Ohio, 
took an hour and thirty minutes to make 
his presentation. The most important pro- 
posal from the stockyards’ standpoint js 
that calling for the establishment of 
“reasonable standards with respect to the 
qualifications of persons desiring to register 
under the Act as market agencies or deal- 
ers.” The stockyards group took no posi- 
tion and made no comment on the proposal 
to permit the Department of Agriculture to 
inspect the records of the packers. 

Some of the lawyers for the dealers op- 
posed all the provisions affecting their 
clients. : 

The National Livestock Producers, 
through Mr. P. O. Wilson, said that their 
testimony would be placed in the record 
at a later hearing, probably in Indianapolis 
(September 18th) or Washington, D. C. 
(September 19th). He did 
however, the opposition of his organiza- 
tion to these two provisions: 


announce, 


Increasing the minimum bond coverage 
for market 
$5,000.00; 

Requiring every market agency selling 
livestock on commission to set up and 
maintain a Custodial Account for Shipper’s 
Proceeds and to keep adequate records in 
connection therewith. 


agencies and dealers to 


The Chicago hearings were conducted 
by Mr. Carl R. Bullock, chief of the Regu- 
latory Division of the Solicitor’s Office of 
the Department of Agriculture. Both he 
and Mr. Cook said they would officiate in 
all of the hearings around the circuit. 

All briefs must be in the hands of the 
Department by October 10th, and some- 
time after that date, the official revisions 
in the regulations will be announced. 


—J. M. (Casey) Jones 
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FOOTBALL 


CHICAGO CARDINALS VS. CLEVELAND BROWNS 
1952, Comiskey Park, Chicago 


| P.M. December 7, 


Memsers of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion who are football fans and who will arrive in 
Chicago on December 7th in time for the kick off are 
in store for a treat when the two outstanding profes- 
sional teams—the Chicago Cardinals and the Cleveland 


Browns meet. 





Tus Chicago Cardinals have agreed to set aside two 
blocks of seats for the Association members. The seats 
set aside are roughly between the 40- and 50-yard lines 
beginning with the 21st row. 

All seats are $4.00 each and anyone desiring to 
attend should fill out the order blank on this page and 
mail it in. Requests must be made no later than 
November 22nd. The other blank should be sent to us 
confirming requests made. 

This is another annual convention feature which 
many will enjoy. 





Mr. Arch Wolfe 

Chicago Cardinal Football Club 
511 South Plymouth Court 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Wolfe: 


In accordance with arrangements made with the 
National Wool Growers Association, we would like 
to request.................. seats for the Chicago Cardinal- 
Cleveland Browns football game, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1952. 


We understand that the seats are $4.00 each and 
enclose our check for $...................---------. 


We would prefer seats in the (kindly check one): 
wscbesdan tibet upper east stand 


by ARTS Fly MAI lower east stand 


(city, zone, state) 








Mr. J. M. Jones 

National Wool Growers Association 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


This is to confirm that we have requested.................. 
tickets from the Chicago Cardinal Football Club 
for the Chicago Cardinal-Cleveland Browns football 
game, Sunday, December 7, 1952. 


We understand that these seats are $4.00 each and 
have sent the Chicago Cardinal Football Club our 
eee fee &..:.......kecaees 


We would prefer seats in the (kindly check one) 
nucvsododeaiamaall upper east stand 


Rear lower east stand 


(city, zone, state) 








October, 1952 






































Figure 1. 
by ewes on 7, 10 and 13 percent protein 
rations. 


Representative fleeces produced 


Figure 2. Representative ewes from lots re- 
ceiving rations containing 7 percent (top), 
10 percent (center), and 13 percent (bottom) 
protein. Taken approximately 8 weeks after 
lambing. 





*Wool Specialist and Animal Nutritionist re- 
spectively. 
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Protein Requirements of Mature Range Ewe! 


By S. B. SLEN and F. WHITING* 





Experimental Station, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


ECENT results obtained at the Domin- 

ion Experimental Station, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, have shown the importance of ade- 
quate protein in the ewe’s ration if maxi- 
mum returns are to be realized from wool 
and lamb. Additions of 3 and 6 percent 
protein to a basal ration containing 7 per- 
cent protein increased raw fleece weights 
16 and 25 percent respectively. Birth 
weights of single lambs were increased ap- 
proximately two pounds when the protein 
content was increased from 7 to 10 per- 
cent. 

These studies were conducted during 
the 1949-50 wool growing season to de- 
termine the effect of various levels of pro- 
tein on wool and lamb production. Three 
uniform groups of range ewes (27 head 
in each group), with single lambs at foot, 
were fed pelleted rations containing 7, 10, 
and 13 percent protein. These rations were 
compounded to contain the same energy 
content so that any differences in the re- 
sults could be attributed to differences in 
protein consumption. Individual feed rec- 


ords were kept for each ewe during the 
entire feeding period. Table 1 summarize 
the data on wool production. (Also seg 
Fig. 1.) 


It will be noted in this table that ip. 
creasing the protein content of the ration 
from 7 percent to 10 percent increased the 
average raw fleece weight by 1.9 pound 
and the clean weight of wool by 0.8 pound, 
When the ration contained 13 percent pro- 
tein there was a further increase in raw 
wool production but no improvement in 
the weight of clean wool. 

It was found that the increase in raw 
fleece weight in lot III as compared to 
lot II was due mainly to a greater amount 
of impurities in the fleeces. The greater 
weight of clean wool in lots II and III as 
compared to lot I resulted from an in- 
crease in staple length and fiber thickness, 

The influence of level of protein in the 


ewe’s ration on lamb production is shown 
in Table 2. 


Table 1. Effect of Level of Protein in the Ewe’s Ration on Wool Production 








Percentage Average 
Av. Raw Yield of Clean Average Average 
Level of Fleece Clean Wool Fleece Fiber Fiber 
Protein Fed Weight Weight Length Thickness 
Ibs. Ibs. cm. microns 
Lot I 
(7 percent) 9.4 50.1 4.8 8.4 25.4 
Lot II 
(10 percent) 11.3 49.4 5.6 9.0 25.8 
Lot III 
(13 percent) 12.1 46.8 5.7 9.4 26 1 











Table 2. The Effect of Various Levels of Protein in the Ewe’s Ration 
on Lamb Production 
Lot | Lot Il Lot III 
(7% protein) (10% protein) (13% protein) 
Nek Oe eres, PAOG.........-.<.-2-.2<<-.---0-0-----c00 24 26 97 
Birth weights of lambs (Ibs.) ; 
| ES, Se 9.5 11.4 11.0 
a Si SR CEE ts eres 7.5 8.6 9.0 
| aes a ee ee A ee 8.3 9.4 9.4 
Total weight of lamb per ewe.................----- 11.9 14.6 15.2 
Weight at 6 weeks of age.................----------+ 27.5 31.5 80.1 
ta £5. ee 59.8 67.5 65.8 
Lambing percentage® ..........................c0:0-+- 187.5 148.1 157.7 
No. of lambs weaned .......................:02-0000- 12 21 26 





*Based on number of lambs born alive and number of.ewes lambing. 
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It can be seen from these data that in- 
creasing the protein content of the ration 
from 7 to 10 percent produced an increase 
of more than one. pound in the average 
pirth weights of all lambs. An increase to 
13 percent protein gave no further increase 
in birth weights of the lambs. When con- 
sidered on the basis of the total weight of 
lamb per ewe the results were practically 
the same. The lambs in the two groups 
receiving the higher levels of protein also 
maintained their advantage in weight over 
those in the low protein group right up 
until weaning. These lambs were more 
vigorous at birth and, because the ewes 
had a better milk supply, the mortality 
rate was lower. The number of lambs 
weaned also increased considerably in re- 
lation to the protein content of the ration. 

From these observations it may be con- 
cluded tentatively that a 10 percent pro- 
tein ration is satisfactory for wool and lamb 
production and that there appears to be 
no justification for feeding greater amounts 
of protein providing sufficient feed is sup- 
plied to meet the energy requirements of 
the animal. 

Ewes grazing on winter range, which 
would provide approximately 5 to 7 per- 
cent protein, should be supplemented dur- 
ing the last 6 to 8 weeks of pregnancy 
with about one-half pound of a high pro- 
tein concentrate to insure an adequate 
protein intake. Under farm conditions the 
following rations have been found to be 
adequate in protein for advanced preg- 
nancy and lactation. 


1, Alfalfa hay (good quality) plus min- 


eral supplement. 


2. Grass hay plus one-half pound pro- 
tein concentrate plus mineral supple- 


ment. 
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BRED EWES TO BE OFFERED 
AT OGDEN SHOW 


The sale of Columbia and Suffolk bred 
ewes November 17th at 10 a.m. has been 
arranged as one of the top inducements of 
the Ogden livestock show program to par- 
ticipation by sheepmen of the West. 

There will be 100 head of Columbias 
and 100 head of Suffolks in the sale, con- 
signed by leading breeders in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, Oregon and Vath. This 
auction will be lerger than last year’s, and 
the quality of animals unusually strong be- 
cause of the wide available selections, ac- 
cording to Alma Esplin, secretary. 

Benefits of previous sheep sales at the 
Ogden stock show have been noted in in- 
tensified lamb production through States 


of the Intermountain country, Mr. Esplin 
said. During the Ogden stock show, 
November 15 to 19, dozens of exhibit con- 
tests for fat and breeding sheep in Colum- 
bia, Suffolk, Hampshire and Rambouillet 
breeds will be conducted. 
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LIFTING OF MERINO EXPORT 
BAN OPPOSED 


Continued support for the Australian 
Government’s ban on export of Merino 
sheep was decided at the annual confer- 
ence of the Farmers and Settlers Associa- 
tion held in Sydney, Australia, recently. The 
vote was 82 to 18 in favor of the continua- 
tion of the ban. 

—I.W.S. News Service Release, 
August 28, 1952 





at his ranch near Dixon, Calif 


Government Point 4 Program agencies. 





PAST PRESIDENT VAUGHN ENTERTAINS INTERNATIONAL 
FARM CREDIT GROUP 





Howard Vaughn, past president of the National Wool Growers Association, was host 
ifornia recently, to more than 50 farm credit experts from 
Latin America, the Near East, Africa and Asia. The visitors were delegates to the 
International Conference on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit. in session at the 
University of California, where they discussed methods of improving farm production 
and income in many parts of the world through better financing methods. Here 
Howard Vaughn (left), is explaining the points of one of his purebred Suffolk rams to 
two delegates from Latin American wool-growing nations — Aristedes Espinosa of 
Paraguay (center) and Antonio Serrano Langlois of El Salvador. The international 
conference was conducted by the University of California with the cooperation of the 
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Pictures taken at the annual special sale of Suffolk sheep at Ipswich, 
England, August 6 and 7, 1952. At this, the top Suffolk sale in Great 
Britain, 130 ram lambs averaged close to $211 a head this year. The 


pens of three ram lambs are shown at left as they are being judged 


Among English Flocks 


T was my privilege to visit Great Britain 

this summer in the interest of the Amer- 
ican Suffolk Sheep Society. I flew to New 
York stopping encute at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, June 9th, to attend a 
judges’ conference sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Hereford Association. I left New York 
June 11th, embarking on the Queen Mary, 
arriving at Southampton June 16th. The 
purpose of the trip was to visit the Suf- 
folk flocks of Great Britain and attend the 
Royal Agricultural Show. Upon arrival in 
England, I learned to my disappointment 
that there would be no cloven hoofed ani- 
mals at any of the agricultural shows be- 
cause of the foot-and-mouth disease situa- 
tion in Great Britain. However, the breed- 
\ers were very hospitable and helpful in 
showing their Suffolks and explaining’ their 
management program. 

It was my good fortune to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Vaughn of Dixon, California, 
in London. Mr. Vaughn is a director of 
the American Suffolk Sheep Society and 
_past president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. The Vaughns left Cali- 
fornia in March going to Australia and 
New Zealand and were returning home via 
Great Britain to attend the “Royal.” We 
went to Ipswich where we were met by 
Mr. G. P. Lempriere, the genial secretary 
of the Suffolk Sheep Society of Great Bri- 
tain, who arranged the itinerary for us to 
‘see a number of Suffolk flocks in that area. 
We visited the following flocks: Ashbock- 
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By C. W. HICKMAN, University of Idaho 


ing, Kirton Lodge, Benacre, Saxham, 
Stetchworth, Lawshall Hall and Yeldham. 
We saw wonderful flocks of ewes at these 
various farms with a fine lot of lambs. 


Feeding and Management 
Of Suffolk Flocks 


The lambs are given every opportunity 
to develop. They are given the choice ot 
fresh green feed ahead of the ewes. The 
lambs are moved to fresh feed every few 
days and the ewes follow, cleaning up the 
pasture not used by the lambs. The lambs 
that are being made ready for the early 
sales are fed grain on pasture. Water is 
hauled to the various small enclosures so 
that the ewes and lambs do not have to 
travel for water. Some of the older lambs 
were in the process of being weaned but 
still had an abundance of choice green 
feed. 

Some farms were using straight legumes 
while others were using legume-grass mix- 
tures. Roots furnish an important source 
of feed during the fall and winter months. 
Mangolds are. the main root crop. How- 
ever, they grow a number of folding crops 
—kale, swedes, turnips, rape—with every 
effort being made to furnish a succession 
of green feed. The practice of folding 
sheep, which the British follow and which 
means moving them to fresh feed every few 


“days has numerous advantages, such as 


reducing internal parasites and distributing 





for the Gippeswyk Challenge Plate; at the right, the winning pen. 
The individual animals in this pen, exhibited by Colonel Sir Rober 
Gooch, sold for $617.40, $646.80 and $852.60. 


_ cluded those going to the Ipswich sale 


—Courtesy, G. W. Butcher, A.R.P.S. 


the manure which helps maintain the fer- 
tility of the land and tends to keep the 
land free of weeds at the same time. 

The ewe flocks were very uniform in 
their type and quality and of course the 
stud rams were of comparable quality. The 
yearling ewes that were being kept for 
replacements were a grand lot. It seemed 
to me that the British are particular about 
the animals kept in the stud flocks and as 
previously stated, they give the lambs every 
opportunity for development. The fresh 
succulent pastures are an important part 
of their program along with good shep- 
herding for which they are noted. 

The ram lambs were being handled in 
three different groups. The first group in- 


early in August; the other two groups, 
those being developed for the Kelso, Scot- 
land and other later sales. The sheepmen 
use Suffolk ram lambs primarily in their 
breeding operations. However, a number 
of the later lambs are carried over as year- 
lings. 

Two of the good stud producing flocks 
of Great Britain were destroyed during the 
winter of 1951-52 because of foot-and- 
mouth disease. They were the H. C. Hay- 
ward and the G. S. Webb flocks. I un- 
derstand the Haywards plan to reestablish 
a flock this fall. There were a few Suf- 
folk flocks that I did rot get to visit be- 
cause of travel conditions and other cir- 
cumstances. 
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At the “Royal” 


Even though no cloven hoofed animals 
were to be shown at the “Royal,” we de- 
cided that we should see the show. The 
Royal is under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and was 
held at Newton Abbot, Devonshire, July 
Ist to 4th. The first Royal Show was held 
in 1838. As the show is moved annually 
to a new home, most of the buildings are 
of temporary construction or tents. To give 
one an idea of the size of the show, it was 
held this year in a park area of more than 
100 acres and some felt it was crowded. 
There were 26 breeds of sheep entered in 
the “Royal” with a total of 697 entries. 
The Suffolks had the largest entry of 57 
head. 

The “Royal” is quite like some of our 
larger State fairs with a great variety of 
exhibits. We were surprised to see the 
very large farm implement exhibits. There 
were 600 different stands displaying farm 
machinery and household appliances. 
Farms in England and Scotland are al- 
most completely mechanized. 

The officers of the “Royal” showed us 
every courtesy. They maintain an “Over- 
seas” pavilion where visitors may register 
and receive information regarding the show. 
At the “Royal” we met Mr. A. N. Bocock, 
who was to judge the Suffolks, and Sir 
William Prince-Smith, owner of the South- 
burn flock, Yorkshire. I visited the South- 
burn flock following the Royal Show on 
my way to Scotland. 


Beef Production in England 

Before and after the “Royal,” I visited 
a number of Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorn 
and Hereford herds in England and Scot- 
land. I saw many fine herds of all three 
breeds. One thing that impressed me was 
the extensive use of roughage in their beef 
production. First of all, the British con- 
sider pastures as a crop and pastures re- 
ceive as much attention as any other crop 
grown. This applies to seedbed prepara- 
tion, variety and mixtures of grasses and 
legumes, the use of barnyard manure and 
commercial fertilizers. They make every 
effort to use the particular variety and type 
of grasses and legumes adapted to the dif- 
ferent soil conditions. About the only time 
grain is used in their commercial beef 
production is when the calves during the 
first winter are given 2 to 3 pounds of 
mixed grains along with roots, hay and 
straw... After the first winter they receive 
only roughage, whethe: it be summer or 
winter. . 

Most of their beef is marketed at about 
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2% years of age off grass. The steers that 
I saw about the middle of July were get- 
ting into very good condition as evidenced 
by the flank and cod and I was told that 
these cattle would make. superior grade, 
which is their top grade of beef. They 
expected. these steers to weigh 1100 pounds 
or more when they go to market the lat 
ter part of July through October. 








The livestock people were very hospitable 
in showing me their entire livestock opera- 
tions and helpful in every way possible. I 
have high regard for the integrity of the 
breeders of pedigreed livestock in Great 
Britain and it was a wonderful experience 
for me to become acquainted with them 
and see their registered herds and flocks in 


their native home. 





Prices Firm at Australia’s Opening Sales 


Colin Webb Reports on September 14, 1952 


FTER opening at prices which were 
about five percent higher than at last 
season’s closing - sales, Australian wool 
values eased slightly at Sydney and Ade- 
laide early this month, and finished on a 
very sound basis. 

This was maintained later at Brisbane 
during the last few days. Crossbred values 
will be tested in Melbourne tomorrow when 
crossbred wool will comprise a substantial 
proportion of the 45,000 bales to be 
offered. 

Sydney's opening day’s catalogue aver- 
aged about $216 a 300-pound bale 
(greasy), and about 75 cents a pound 
(greasy). Last year’s clip averaged about 
$205 a bale. On this basis, Australia’s total 
clip will be worth about 730 million dol- 
lars, compared with last year’s 690 million 
dollars. You can see what a big influence 
wool has on the Nation’s economy. This 
is particularly important, because the Gov- 
ernment’s budget was prepared largely on 
the assumption that prices would be about 
the same as in 1951-52. 

Early offerings show that the new clip 
is well grown, a shade finer in quality, and 
carries less grass seed than last season. 

Crossbred wools to be sold tomorrow, 
are particularly attractive. Their style and 
length are outstanding, and in most in- 
stances, there is less burr than expected. 
Dust content is far less than normal. 


Top prices so far, have been from a dol- 
lar to $1.25 a pound (greasy) for fleece 
wools; a dollar for broken wools; and 
about 60 cents for: belly wool. 

Japanese buyers have dominated sales 
so far, and we think their: purchases will 
be heavy. There has also been a good de- 
mand from Europe, and improved support 
from United Kingdom and Australian mills. 
We are still waiting for you people to join 
the keen. competition. 

As we pass from winter to spring, pas- 
toral conditions in Queensland are the besi 
for years, and lambings have been good. 
Drought prevails further inland. 


Prospects are good, too, in many parts 
of New South Wales. In some districts, 
sheep have been troubled by the damp con- 
ditions, and foot rot and scald have af- 
fected many animals. However, most stock 
have been improving in condition. After 
our wettest winter for 103 years in Vic- 
toria, there is plenty of moisture in the 
ground to stimulate excellent growth as 
the days get warmer, and there is more 
light each day. During the last week, I 
have been really thrilled to see such a 
great growth of clover on our 12% inches 
of rain a year, sandy country, which is in 
great need of such a legume. 

Industrially, we are not so happy. As 
usual at this time of the year when most 
lambs are coming to market, many of our 
slaughtermen have gone on strike. The 
consequent slackening of demand from 
butchers who feared they could not get 
all their purchases killed for sale, caused 
the price of beautiful sappy lambs to 
from about $10 a head, to $6.25 a head. 


It is a pity that we cannot get a better 
basis for exporting mutton and lamb to 
you folks. I think that a properly admin- 
istered scheme could benefit sheepmen of 
both our countries. I am sure that people 
would want to. buy. more of your sheep 
meat if total American supplies were sup- 
plemented from our flocks during those 
parts of the year when you could not sup- 
ply the total demand. 


Mr. J. McEwen, Federal Minister for 
Commerce and. Agriculture, said in Can- 
berra recently, that it had become in- 
creasingly clear that United Kingdom’ was 
the only reliable market for any important 
tonnage of Australian meat. He said, “We 
are apparently experiencing a recurrence of 
the unpredictable character of the Amer- 
ican market for our exports. In the past, 
we have had the experience of exclusion 
of our butter and cheese, apples: and pears; 
a heavy duty on wool; and earlier, an 
application of standard requirements on 
our ‘meat, impossible. to comply with.”> ~ 
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DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


September 25, 1952 





| aed in fat and feeder lamb prices has 
been rapid. In turn, it has affected the 
price of yearling ewes. On August 25th, I 
reported yearlings sold at $27 to $27.50. 
Today we hear of $25 and $22.50 year- 
lings. What the next thirty days may bring 
we do not know. Of.a certainty we must 
get decontrol of lamb—the cancellation of 
ceilings and regulations — countervailing 
duties on subsidized foreign wool. Both 
have been attacked for months by the in- 
dustry organizations. I feel we are making 
progress. A new barrage of protest is pres- 
ently under way, not only from producers 
but from many allied groups. Our Idaho 
Senators and Representatives have actively 
supported us. Wool growers reading their 
publications know the facts, know what 
has been done. ; 

Idaho wool growers will meet in annual 
convention at Idaho Falls, November 16th, 
17th and 18th. It is none too soon. We 
must renew our force, sit down and talk 
about some of the important issues dis- 
rupting stability of the sheep industry. 
Organized, we have strength. The better 
we plan the sounder our decisions, the 
stronger our effort. With the help of hun- 
dreds of wool growers, the important busi- 
ness session on the late afternoon of No- 
vember 16th will draft a program upon 
which the industry can proceed to act. 
Growers in neighboring States will proceed 
along the same lines, helping to build a 
constructive program to take on to the 
National. 

We have had two exceptionally good 
ram sales this past summer. Quality pure- 
bred sires, superior kinds, were not ex- 
tremely high, considering their value in the 
upbuilding of production. The Idaho As- 
sociation, in sponsoring these events, de- 
tails full management to a Ram Sale Com- 
mittee. 
supervision and management — we then 
abide by their sound decisions. As Presi- 
dent I fully appreciate and highly. value 
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In assigning this responsibility—. 


their counsel and service. These qualified 
men, with keen judgment based on ex- 
perience, have the confidence of the sellers 
and buyers. It certainly proves the saying, 
two heads are better than one, only in this 
case it is five veteran committeemen. 


RUSSELL D. BROWN 
President 


Washington Wool Growers 
Association 


September 22, 1952 


T’S rather disconcerting, to put it mildly, 

to be in a business where a month ago 
things were going along on a rather even 
keel and two weeks later conditions be- 
come chaotic and completely demoralized. 
That is exactly what has happened to the 
sheep industry in the last month. Plans 
for the coming year’s operation are ex- 
tremely difficult to make, with any degrce 
of certainty. 

What are the reasons for this condition 
arising? Well, I suppose they are many 
and varied, but some that are apparent 
to me are ones that have developed be- 
cause of price control. Regulations, grad- 
ing and so forth, due to price control, 
have resulted in disruption of the normal 
marketing of our product. 

It is becoming pretty apparent that the 
trend of shipping breeding ewes to slaugh- 
ter, halted last year, will start again. In- 
stead of an increase in wool and lamb, the 
result, of course will be a decrease. That 
goal of a stabilized industry that we all 
want so much seems to be one that. we 
keep striving for but never attain. 


E. R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


September 20, 1952 





ANGE conditions have generally been 

above average. Lambs have been slight- 
ly heavier on the average this year at ship- 
ping time. Ewes are in good condition. 

Reports from Bob Franklin in Spain 
indicate that quite a few herders are re- 
ceiving clearance and can be expected to 
start for the U. S. shortly. 











HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


September 26, 1952 


have just concluded our annual Wyo. 

ming Ram sale. More detailed re. 

ports occur in other columns in this issue, 

Briefly, prices were down by more than 
half on all breeds but Suffolks. 

These prices reflect the market for wool 
and lambs. The feeder lamb market has 
sagged more with recent sales from 20 
cents to 21 cents per pound in Wyoming, 
Many lamb feeders are very hesitant to 
feed again this year in the face of extreme- 
ly heavy losses last year, high feed prices 
and an unsteady market this year. This 
should point clearly to every consumer the 
urgent need for the immediate removal of 
all controls by the OPS. 

The range is very dry throughout most 
of Wyoming. 

A growers’ meeting during the ram sale 
voted to make it a rule of future Wyoming 
sales that all rams must be sheared during 
the year of the sale. Some of the breeders 
object on the grounds that buyers should 
have the opportunity to see more of the 
amount and kind of wool the bucks pro- 
duce. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


September 22, 1952 


HE Southern Oregon Ram Sale was held 

at Lakeview on September 8th. Most 
of the rams consigned sold at fair prices. 
There was no demand for Panamas and 
most of them were withdrawn from the sale 
by the consignors. 

Most of the lambs have been sold at 
home or shipped. Prices ranged mostly 
from 22 cents to 24 cents for the feeder 
lambs going to feed lots. This is a big 
drop from last year’s prices. We know 
many lamb feeders suffered losses last year 
but not to the extent to justify the present 
prices they are paying for them. 

Most of the range sheepmen are not able 
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to hold their lambs and feed them. When 
September comes and the mountain feed 
is gone, they must move their lambs. It 
necessitates selling through lamb buyers 
who place them with commercial feeders 
or with the farmers who feed in the Mid- 





Though difficult to measure, indirect 
losses have probably been greater than 
those caused directly by depredation. Not 
only have many growers been forced to 
market lambs before they had attained 


tant for the State Wildlife Conservation 
Board. 

Mr. Horn is no doubt correct because, 
unfortunately, the main flight of Canadian 
ducks has yet to drop in on us. 



























































= their proper weight, but also lamb feed- There is insufficient space to report on 
dle West corn belt. Many of these farmers ers in affected areas cannot buy feeder the numerous meetings of irate growers 
have fed lambs for many years past. The lambs from central markets — thus further seeking to alleviate their desperate situa- 
range sheepmen take the price the feeders depressing the market which affects nearly tion. Long-range planning is still to be 
wish to pay. In case of the fat lambs the all sheepmen in a huge production area. done, but the following are some of the 
packers buy them for as low a price as Growers contend the depredations of ideas that growers feel should be acted on 
possible. their fields are a direct result of failure immediately to attract ducks from crops: 
The price of meat to the consumer does on the part of the authorities to provide 1. State and Federal refuge areas should 
not follow the trend of prices to the pro- feed on duck refuges. For example, when be devoted to the full production of crops 
Vyo- ducer. The packers say they cannot pay the Grizzly Island Refuge in Solano County and grasses most palatable to migratory 
re. the base price for lambs and sell them — was flooded and feed spread out, the birds wildfowl. Supplementary feeding should 
sue. at ceiling prices set by OPS. It is certain were attracted away from the Ladino be provided whenever crop or harvesting 
haa prices being paid on the Denver market clover irrigated pastures to the refuge. conditions on agricultural lands warrant 
are far below a price that will reflect a However, whatever relief comes during such action. 
vool fair profit to the producer. The packers the balance of this year will not help the 2. Private sportsmen’s holdings to feed 
hed are asking producers to intercede in behalf growers of Ladino clover, trefoil, and other freely all migratory waterfowl at any and 
0 of lifting controls or a raising of ceilings crops already muddied, eaten, and de- all times. 
ing on the lambs at the basing point (Denver). spoiled by the duck hordes. Nor can ex- 3. To harvest surplus an earlier duck- 
to With the attitude displayed at present, panded feeding and flooding eliminate hunting season, to open October 1 and 
més perhaps the grower should be asking for additional loss, said Everett Horn, consul- close February 28. 
ices greater control, to protect him on his costs 
This of production. It is certain this year’s wool HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK 
the and lamb prices will lead to reductions in e E f 
| of sheep numbers rather than an increase to National Convention—Chicago, December 7-10, 1952 
fifty million sheep in the U. S. in 1960. : : 
“ai Fool gtiaddaiae £ To insure proper hotel accommodations at the 88th annual con- 
| i ee vention of the National Wool Growers Association, Chicago, December 
sale ‘igh 7 to 10, please fill out and return the card set up below to the National 
f California Wool Growers : r d ers : 
ing Association office, 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. It is 
i September 24, 1952 impossible for the National to make reservations in blocks or for any 
au particular groups. 
the UCKS have been on the minds and into NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
rO- the pocketbooks of hundreds of sheep- December 7-10, 1952 
men of the great San Joaquin and Sacra- EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL — CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
mento valleys of California this past month. i aie a 
“We . 2 . . Ss are..... 
Millions of wild ste oe in ae Ann tore $20.00 1) $23.00 5 
fornia two to three weeks early on t eir $27.00 F voila Gibeasids. 
annual trek from Alaska along the Pacific (Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 
Coast Flyway, have devoured huge acre- ae cine $1500 D $1700 O 
ages of clover, rice, and barley practically $20.00 [] $22.00 5] 
— causing thousands of dollars of (@edveum & Pustir-Obl. ee tet Gina 
amage. 
eld Heavy losses have resulted not only in RB seseas:td tad O70 I. 81088 C 
: sed on full occupancy of four persons 
ost the seven counties of Solano, Yolo, Glenn, (Two twin bedded rooms, connecting bath) Address... 
es. Butte, Sacramento, Colusa, and Sutter in SD — a 
nd the Sacramento Valley, but also in the Dos ~ noGe ees ma $1 ae $14.00 - ee Tae ae Siete 
ale Palos area of the San Joaquin Valley and FULL-SIZED BEDS [] TWIN BEDS [] 
in Tule Lake section of Siskiyou and Modoc CHECK-OUT HOUR 3:00 P.M. — THEREFORE THERE 
at counties on the Oregon border and to al- SINGLE  $4.90[] $6.00[] $7.00[] MAY BE SOME DELAY IN- ASSIGNING ROOM 
tly falfa growers of the Imperial Valley along ~— ee eo ati a a 
ler the Mexican line. These losses have We cannot guarantee rates prior to arrival; Arrival Date 
vig ranged from the hundreds of dollars for however, we will male every aitempt te 
Ww small growers into thousands for lamb assign as per your request. Departure Date............. 
ar feeders and large-scale operators. The Sut- The above quoted prices are subject to a apres adjustment necessary 
i , Sutter C , al to meet current economic conditions. 
x tha Pi Sp . i se hie Fill out and return to National Wool Growers Association, 
' ewig q 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
ile 5 
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OM an “innocent bystander’s” stand- 

point—I am only an associate member 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation, not a producer — the greatest 
problems facing the sheepman today, out- 
side of droughts, are too much governmen- 
tal regulation and manipulation, and insuffi- 
cient advertising of the worth of wool 
fiber for clothing. 

When an industry begins to accept 
grants and subsidies from the Government, 
it is only a natural consequence that it will 
be but a short time until that industry is 
regimented and regulated. This condition 
in the sheep industry should be remedied 
at the earliest possible time. 

There has never been, and probably 
never will be, a manufactured fiber that 
can compare with wool for clothing and 
related products. The present program to 
advertise this fact is commendable, but it 
should be enlarged and carried on perma- 
nently. The industry will have to meet 
stiff competition to survive and should face 
the issue squarely and forcefully. 

—Chas. N. Daniel . 
The Herald Printing 
Company 
Del Rio, Texas 


have a specific question that I would 

like to have answered: Is corn silage 
the proper, or as good a feed as corn fod- 
der, alfalfa and good wild hay for range 
breeding ewes in winter feed? I know corn 
silage is good for fattening lambs or ewes 
for market, but is it a good feed, year 
after year, or winter after winter, for 
breeding ewes? 


—Jarvis Bros. 
Sturgis, South Dakota 


F the Government doesn’t protect the 

price of wool they will have to develop 
a sheep that will grow something you don’t 
have to shear. 


—Patrick Carty 
Boardman, Oregon 


H’”* the Government let us alone. 


—G. H. Davis 
Sonora, Texas 
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N my opinion there isn’t any line of re- 

search or other constructive work that 

will help the sheep industry unless one of 
two things is done damn quick. 

To me the most sensible thing to do is 
to stop foreign wool or tops from coming 
into this country at a price at which we 
cannot afford to sell. But, if it is necessary 
to let this wool come into our markets, 
at a price which is ruinous to us, then the 
Government should give us a non-recourse 
loan that would make the wool industry 
worth while. 

You can’t raise wool for 60 cents and 
lambs for 22 cents at present costs of labor 
and feed. The only reason the few re- 
maining sheepmen are staying in business 
is because they can’t find a buyer for their 
sheep. 

—J. H. Hahn 
Townsend, Montana 


ESEARCH should be aimed at increas- 

ing productivity per ewe and per pound 
of feed. A few specific problems are: 

1.. Lamb production: Further work 
needs to be done on the influence of the 
level of nutrition in the ewe band on lamb 
production. 

2. Rams: The industry might profit by 
keeping performance records on young 
rams similar to those kept on bulls. 

8. Feeds: We need more basic research 
on such problems as the proper supple- 
menting of native ranges, the influence of 
pelleting on the digestibility of feeds, ete. 


—McGregor Land & Livestock Co. 
Hooper, Washington 


S we all know, our foreign policy, espe- 
cially the good neighbor policy, which 
permits the import of wool practically duty- 


free, is slowly but surely strangling the life © 


out of the sheep industry. With our ex- 
tremely high taxes and overhead expenses, 
we simply cannot compete with foreign 
countries. 

We are receiving very keen competition 
from the various synthetic fabrics, but onc 
does not need to wear but one pair of 
synthetic pants to find out how inferior they 
are. As we produce such a small percent- 
age of the wool consumed, there is room 
for both of us if we have the proper pro- 


What line of research or other} 
constructive work, in your opin. 
ion, would be most helpful to 
the sheep industry at this time? 


tection on foreign imports. 

There seems to be an alarming increase 
in poisonous plants, several of which, 9 
far as I know, have not yet been properly 
isolated and classified. There has beep 
considerable research on this but I think 
the pace should be stepped up. 


—H. L. Bassett 
Cody, Wyoming 


N my opinion, the line of research and 

constructive work that would be most 
helpful to the sheep industry at this time 
would pertain to competing with the syn- 
thetic fiber trade. 

Something should be done to strengthen 
the weak points of wool, that is, washabil. 
ity, ete. 

The public should be made acquainted 
with the virtues of wool and the weak 
points of the synthetics. 

A 100 percent wool clothing label should 
be a “must” for all fine apparel. 

—John A. Cooper 
Tinnie, New Mexico 


think a study of foot rot in sheep and 

more publicity about it would be very 
beneficial. This disease is very bad in some 
localities of Montana, mainly on irrigated 
ranches. 

I also think more should be done to ac- 
quaint the American people with the use 
“Lamb for Meat” and how to cook it. A 
lot of people never eat lamb. 

And of course we need a higher tariff 
on wool. 

—S. G. Hammond 
Fishtail, Montana 


higher protective tariff and a more 
stable wool market would give the 
sheep industry a big lift at this time. 


—W. A. Heston 
Newell, South Dakota 


T seems to me there is no use in fighting 
these synthetic fibers. Why don’t we 
use them for what good there is in them? 
It may be we can improve the use of wool 
if we use a certain kind and amount of 
synthetics. Many people cannot stand to 
(Continued on page 35) 
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SORE-MOUTH 


By HADLEIGH MARSH 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 


E condition commonly known as “sore- 

mouth” has been recognized by sheep- 
men for many years, and nearly 20 years 
ago a vaccine for the control of the disease 
was developed by Doctor Boughton of the 
Texas Experiment Station. Questions still 
arise about this disease, and a short review 
of what we know about it might be of 
interest and value to sheep producers. 

Sore-mouth occurs in practically all the 
sheep-producing countries, including all 
parts of the United States where there are 
sheep. It is occasionally seen in mature 
sheep, but affects lambs principally. Most 
of the cases appear in lambs on the range 
at about weaning time, or in feed-lot lambs. 
More rarely it may attack little lambs dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks of life. 

The sores on the mouth start as very 
small pimples or blisters on the lips or 
scattered on the skin just above the upper 
lip or on the chin. A common spot for the 
condition to start is on the lips close to 
the corner of the mouth. These little sores 
rapidly increase in size, and thick scabs 
form on the surface. In the severe cases 
the thickening of the lip and the thick scab 
will extend one half to three quarters of an 
inch beyond the normal thickness of the 
lip. The sores may also extend to the inner 
surface of the lip. In these severe cases it 
is very difficult for the lamb to eat and 
drink. The scabby condition will reach its 
full development in about a week, and 
within two weeks after sores first appear, 
they are beginning to dry up, and the scabs 
start to drop off. 

Sore-mouth is contagious and rapidly 
spreads through a band of lambs, but many 
of the cases are relatively mild, and in many 


outbreaks most of the cases are so mild that. 


the lambs do not suffer much, if any, loss 
of condition. 


We have seen cases where this infection 
produces sores on the feet, but this does 
not seem to be common. In this connection, 
it should be understood that sore-mouth is 
a different disease from the condition which 
is called “lip-and-leg ulceration.” Lip-and- 
leg ulceration occurs in Montana and Wyo- 
ming, and probably in other northwestern 
States. It attacks mature sheep, particularly 
in the fall and winter, and usually involves 
both the face and feet. The sores are deep 
ulcers on the skin above the lip and on the 
skin above the hoof on the lower part of 
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the leg. These ulcers are covered with a 
scab, which makes it easy to confuse them 
with the sores of sore-mouth, but the two 
diseases are entirely unrelated. 
Sore-mouth is caused by a virus, which 
is present in the scabs which are shed by 
the affected sheep, and which lives for a 
long time in the scabs which are dropped 
on the range or in the feed-lots. ‘In this 
way the disease is picked up by lambs using 





Two Views of Sore-Mouth 
the infected pastures or feed-lots. The con- 
dition is more serious in the feed-lots than 
on the range, because even a slight set-back 


is important after the lambs are started on 
feed. 


As stated above, there is an effective vac- 
cine available, which has been used by 
many lamb producers. This vaccine is made 
from the scabs from sheep inoculated with 
the virus, and will produce the disease in 
the vaccinated sheep; but the vaccine is 
applied in the flank region, where the sore 
produced does not bother the lamb too 
much. However, when the vaccination 
scab drops off, the range is infected by 
that scab. Therefore, there is some question 
whether it is desirable to start vaccination 
on a ranch where there has been no serious 
trouble. Where sore-mouth has been seri- 
ous, it is definitely useful to vaccinate, usu- 
ally at docking time, before the usual sea- 
son for the disease to occur. 

It has been found that when sore-mouth 
starts in a band of lambs, it may be worth- 
while to vaccinate immediately, as the 
number of sore-mouth cases will be re- 
duced, and the situation will be cleaned up 
in a minimum of time. This can apply at 
the time lambs are started on feed, or under 
some circumstances it has been found de- 
sirable in a band of ewe lambs which are 
to be moved as healthy lambs. 


When a band of lambs develop sore- 
mouth, the owner is naturally interested in 
treatment of the affected lambs, as well as 
in the prevention of disease in those not yet 
attacked. Several methods of treatment 
have been used. In the past it has been 
recommended to rub off the scabs, leaving 
a raw sore, and paint the sores with a caus- 
tic substance like dilute nitric acid. We now 
believe that such drastic treatment is not 
justified, and several milder treatments 
have been used. My own opinion is that 
the best treatment is to assist nature in the 
severe cases by gently rubbing into the 
scabby sores a 3 percent phenolized vase- 
line. This has a tendency to soften the 
scabs, and the phenol in vaseline has some 
antiseptic effect, and also reduces the sen- 
sitiveness of the sore lips. The badly af- 
fected lambs can be put into a chute two 
or three times in a week for the application 
of this treatment. 

In the case of mild attacks of sore-mouth, 
it is doubtful whether treatment is justified. 
We have had the experience of being called 
to look at a band of lambs in which we es- 
timated 30 percent were affected. The 
owner was advised to get ready to treat, 
and when we went back to treat the lambs 
after an interval of 2 to 3 days, it was diffi- 
cult to find enough active cases to make 
it worth while to treat. In other instances 


the disease has been quite severe, and two - 


or three treatments of the active cases 
were used and apparently speeded up re- 


covery. 
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The Fall Ram Sales 


Idaho Range Ram Sale 


, ge difficulty in predicting ram sale 
prices was borne out by those paid for 
the blackface rams at the Pocatello, Idaho, 
Range Ram Sale on September 20th. No 
doubt the majority of the consignors and 
buyers were surprised to find the blackface 
sale averages 15 to 58 percent above last 
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The pen of unregistered yearling Suffolk 
range rams that topped the Idaho Range 
Ram Sale at Pocatello. B. B. Burroughs of 
Lake Fork, Idaho, sold them to John Le- 
querica, Arock, Oregon, at $400 per head. 
—NWGA Photo 


year’s good prices. One reason cited for the 
good blackface demand was that some of 
the producers in attendance at the sale had 
decided that rather than sell their yearling 
ewes at lower prices, they would breed 
them to blackface rams. There was no 
dearth of buyers and while most of them 
were Idaho producers, purchasers were also 
in attendance from Utah, Wyoming and 


prices would be considerably lower were 
borne out at the sale, when averages on 
these rams dropped all the way from 66 
to 79 percent. 

Sale top at $400 per head was made by 
B. B. Burroughs, Lake Fork, Idaho, whose 
pen of five unregistered Suffolk yearling 
range rams was purchased by John Le- 


querica, Arock, Oregon. Averages by 
breeds are shown in the table accompany- 
ing this report. 


Idaho Association President David Little 
was toastmaster at the dinner meeting in 
the Bannock Hotel following the sale. 
Brett Gray, Executive Secretary, Colorado 
Wool Growers Association, outlined the 
purposes and plans for the meeting of the 
Committee on Vibrionic Abortion in Sheep, 
to be held the following day and reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Edwin E. Marsh, 
Assistant Secretary, National Wool Growers 
Association, discussed the National Asso- 
ciation’s present efforts to improve the wool 
and lamb markets and especially stressed 
the September 29th hearing in Washington, 
D. C. to consider application of Section 
22 on wool imports. 


—E. E. Marsh 


Southern Oregon 
Ram Sale 


N average of $92 per head made on 250 
rams sold in the Southern Oregon 
Ram Sale in Lakeview on September 8, 


- 














Oregon. 1952, reflected the same change in buy- 
However, predictions that whiteface ers’ attitudes as has been present in ail 
POCATELLO SALE AVERAGES ~ 

1951 1952 
seo — ——-— SS oe 
Faneme Yeotlings —........................:..- 79 $244.36 71 $ 78.55 
Menernia: Rem: Lambe 3... 85 190.00 89 64.67 
eS, RGAE a eos 1 250.00 1 180.00 
Columbia Yearlings .....................--.------0-+- 8 275.00 81 56.85 
a a aes nie 1 800.00 8 106.66 
Anne Pe, ROURDS ..-..eccescccucaicts 2-008), dee 5 45.00 
Warhill—2-year-olds ...................--.---0-0-++- 10 ee ee ee 
RS ae 115 157.86 146 186.37 
ee ee 109 99.19 95 131.86 
ct 2 122.50 1 250.00 
Hampshire Yearlings .....................--.-.------ 83 82.12 ll 94.54 
, - Ge 1 Pe ee tee 
Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings .................. 25 116.40 11 140.00 
Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs .............. 9 115.29 11 182.72 
428 $154.64 425 $129.68 
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ram sales this season. They bought care. 
fully with their eves focused on quality, 

High price was $200 paid by Henry 
Griffith of Burns, Oregon, for a Colum. 
bia consigned by Marcus Vetter of Wood. 
burn, Oregon. 

Breed averages were: 

Suffolks, 62 at $114.19 

Hampshires, 12 at $61.45 

Rambouillets, 108 at $100.87 

Columbias, 36 at $74.00 

Panamas, 10 at $46.25 

Corriedales, 16 at $51.50 

Lincoln X Rambouillets, 6 at $40.00 


Wyoming Ram Sale 


HE 1952 Wyoming Ram Sale, held at 
Casper September 23rd and 24th, fol- 
lowed the pattern of most other sales this 
year, with sharply reduced prices. Lowe; 
prices were expected by everyone attend- 
ing the sale. This sale is sponsored by the 
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Sam Hampton (left) and Pete Palmer (cen- 
ter), both of Worland, Wyoming. with the 
$725 top ram they purchased at the Wyoming 
Ram Sale from R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyo- 
ming (right)—NWGA Photo 


pegs: 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association and 
at last year’s auction, the most successful 
in the association’s history, 1399 head 
reached the unusually high average of 
$172.30. This year’s sale average was 
$75.92 for 1458 head, a decrease of 56 
percent. 

However, perhaps this is not out of line 
when conditions in Wyoming are taken 
into consideration. The feeder lamb mar- 
ket in that State continued its downward 
trend prior to the sale, with contracts from 
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90 to 21 cents per pound. The range has 
also been very dry in many sections of the 
State. And, last but not least, when com- 
arisons are made with a year when prices 
reached levels that might not be repeated 
for a generation, the percentage drop is 
just that much greater. 

Sale topper was a Rambouillet yearling 
stud ram, consigned by Rodney I. Port, 
Sundance, Wyoming. Successful bidders 
at $725 were Sam Hampton and Pete 
Palmer, Worland, Wyoming. Highest pen 
price in the sale, $150 per head, was also 
paid to Port for a pen of six yearling Ram- 
bouillets. Purchaser was Norman Strom, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

U. S. Archibald, Pine Tree Ranch, Gil- 
lette, Wyoming, donated a Columbia ram 
with proceeds to go the Dean Hill Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund at the University of 
Wyoming. The ram brought a total of 
$835, final purchaser being J. A. Roush, 
Worland, Wyoming, at $160. : 

Members of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Association present for the ram sale 
also attended a meeting of the association 
in Casper the evening of September 23rd 
to discuss current industry problems and 
to make plans for the State convention to 
be held in Cheyenne, November 6th to 








8th. —E. E. Marsh 
WYOMING RAM SALE AVERAGES 
(Preliminary) 
Number Average 
Rambouillets: Sold per head 
| hs See 15 $201.00 
Range Rams .......... 502 85.69 
Columbias: 
SS ee 23 128.15 
Range Rams .......... 849 76.65 
Hampshires: 
RE SESE eee 1 100.00 
Range Rams .......... 76 40.30 
Suffolks: 
ee 4 237.50 
Range Rams .......... 149 85.99 
Corriedales: 
OS pe Rees hore 2 190.00 
Range Rams .......... 83 44.25 
Targhees: 
ON en Sees 1 80.00 
Range Rams .......... 70 54.11 
Suffolk-Hampshire 
Crossbreds ........:... 46 72.83 
Pangaea 2 |... ...4nd 24 97.39 
Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Crossbreds _ ............ 90 62.08 
Columbia-Rambouillet 
Crossbreds_ ............ 10 58.75 
Rambouillet-Romney 
Crossbreds _.........--- 18 40.00 
g  ueheei sien 1458 $ 75.92 
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Montana Ram Sale 


PPROXIMATELY 500 sheepmen and 

their friends jammed the sale barn at 
the Eastern Montana Fairgrounds at Miles 
City, Montana, September 18th as the 
third annual Montana Ram Sale got under 
way. Buyers from all sections of Montana 
paid an average price of $91.66 per head 
for the 585 head of rams offered for sale. 
Auctioneer Ken Conzelman of Bozeman 
sold the 101 lots in a record breaking time 
of three and one-half hours. (Last year’s 
average was $177.25 on 581 rams.) 


Every ram offered for sale had been 
individually inspected by Dr. E. A. Tunni- 
cliff, head of the Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory and Dr. H. C. Halver 
of the Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, 
prior to the sale.to assure that every ram 
sold was sound and healthy. Both con- 
signors and buyers unanimously approved 
the inspection system and felt that it was 
one of the factors which made the Mon- 
tana Ram Sale one of the most successful 
ram sales in the West this season. 


Top honors went to W. A. Denecke of 
Bozeman. A two-year-old registered Col- 
umbia stud ram consigned by him was 
sold to H. E. Jones of Huson, Montana 
for $410. He also had the top pen price 
of $175.00 per head for a pen of five 
Columbias sold to the Ulmer Sheep Com. 
pany of Miles City, Montana. With an 
overall average of $102.16 per head, 
Columbias topped all other breeds in the 
sale. Targhees were a close second with 
an average of $95.28 per head, followed 
by Rambouillets at $87.27 per head. 

Suffolks topped the Hampshires in the 
sale by averaging $91.66 as compared to 
$79.75 per head on the Hampshires. 

Henry Kingsley of Belltower, Montana 
purchased the top selling pen of Rambouil- 
lets from the Pauly Ranch of Deer Lodge, 
Montana for $107.50. James M. Courtney 
of Albion purchased the top pen of Targ- 


hees from Henry Yoppe of Livingston, 
Montana for $150 per head. 
—Everett E. Shuey 


Colorado Ram Sale 


N sympathy with other fall ram sales, 

the Colorado sale in Denver, Septembez 
30th, took a pricewise nosedive. Total sales 
amounted to $20,390 for 308 rams, an 
average of $66.20 per head. This was 38 
percent below last year’s average which, 
however, was not so severe a drop as some 
sales have experienced this year. Every- 
one knew prices would drop from last 
year’s high levels but the stickiness of the 
sale and difficulty of getting bids on some 
of the rams was probably beyond expecta- 
tions. This is especially true because sale 
numbers were reduced this year and cer- 
tainly the 1952 sale can boast of some 
good quality rams. However, a sagging fat 
and feeder lamb market during September, 
the lethargy of the wool market and the 
uncertainties of this election year have all 
been factors that have kept most of the 
fall ram sales in the doldrums. Sale top- 





High-selling ram at the Colorado Ram Sale. 
This Columbia yearling was purchased for 
$340 by C. W. Dorney from Robert J. Shown. 
both of Monte Vista, Colorado. Back of the 
ram are Mr. Shown (left) and his foreman, 
Keith Lohr—NWGA Photo 





MONTANA SALE AVERAGES 











1951 1952 

Numb: A Number Average 

— gE A Sold gor bean 
Celene... siesta De 170 $209.32 172 $102.16 
I eck ecnareksdencectioestas peices SUI 170 180.29 184 95.28 
Ra ee orice 5 ea eae ee 85 182.06 100 87.27 
Columbia-Rambouillets .........................-.- 1l 205.00 25 67.00 
Lincoln-Rambouillets  -...............-2.2-.00-.---- 75 163.67 68 74.33 
TS eR eo: VEE 43 82.79 20 79.75 
ence en 27 117.96 16 91.56 
581 $177.25 585 $ 91.66 
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per at $340 was a Columbia yearling stud 
ram consigned by Robert J. Shown and 





COLORADO RAM SALE AVERAGES 
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purchased by Cc. W. Dorney, both of Number as Average Number ae 
Monte Vista, Colorado. Top pen of the  gpeep Sold per head Sold ger heed 
sale at $200 per head, and reported to be COLUMBIAS: a 
the highest selling Columbia pen of the Mes Tete. 268 tis > teeta Nn, 2 $337.50 5 $198.00 
year, was the five-head consignment of Wiig oe re 46 209.46 88 71.48 
Hartley Stock Farms, Page, North Dakota. BME FAC ioene ok Oey vc cekk 45 Pe ea ee ae 
Montie Blevins of Walden, Colorado was RAMBOUILLETS: 5 
successful bidder on these rams. ite ter aie, bagsee he fy oe ET Nk 3 1 180.00 1 99.50 
Brett Gray, Executive Secretary, Colo- Wie i) ett 30 141.67 55 55.91 
rado Wool Growers Association, the organ- wyITEFACE CROSSBREDS: 
ization sponsoring this well-managed ce LS RIES a a Ca pa a a 10 50.00 
auction, was in charge of the sale as well TT Ee See ae mane 10 35,00 
as the dinner meeting for consignors in I nse Nel iio eens 4 100.00 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotei, Denver, on Mon- cupfRFOLKS: 
day evening, September 28th, preceding Ne ae ee 9 200.56 6 136.67 
the sale. NNN 7h. oak Tue ead dan 76 115.89 39 93.59 
Averages by breeds are shown im the Pambs ooi...cccscssvcccssssseseecessssssssessseeseeee 69 75.51 10 90.00 
table accompanying this report. CORRIEDALES: 
—E. E. Marsh a ae 1 SEA ane ee 2 420.00 1 70.00 
SOLEIL LEAL LS LANL PLLA IOLA AOL TSS EXER aaa apa ne OE eee 29 84.22 19 44.74 
New Mexico Ram Sale HAMPSHIRES: 
HE average of $65.43 on 498 rams sold Studs "Soa apa ea a oak na 4 175.00 3 75.88 
in the 15th annual New Mexico Ram Yearlings  ......---------ess essere 53 72.17 17 47.06 
Sale at Albuquerque, August 14th and Lambs --..-------0---eeeeeeeecseeeeeeeeseceen 76 59.41 25 40.09 
15th, was 60 percent below last year’s. BLACKFACE CROSSBREDS: 
The 20 ewes averaged $77.75, which Hampshire-Suffolk Rete ee ee 6 35.00 ae 
brought the average on the total 518 head Suffolk-Hampshire s+ 5 40.00 15 40.88 
to $65.85. SS, Se og |] Sr ee 457 $106.77 308 $ 66.20 





You'll profit 


MORE AND MORE SHEEPMEN all over the 
West are turning to this easy-to-use, pat- 
ented marking harness, as evidence of its 
many advantages spreads. 


Here at last is a positive way of telling 
which rams are active, which are slow or 
worthless; which ewes are bred, and when 
they were bred. 


This in turn permits better, more efficient 
breeding. The only ewes you need have on 
the lambing ground are those you have 
branded as ready to lamb. Result: You 
save labor, feed and shed room! 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO., 


more with a JOURGENSEN 


TYPICAL APPLICATION. Twenty bucks with 
harness and red crayons are turned in a 
band of 1,000 ewes. When about 350 are 
marked, take bucks out. Brand ewes red 
for first drop herd. Then interchange cra- 
yons, using green, and repeat same pro- 
cedure. You can then use black crayon. 





DESCRIPTION 


Durably made of strong web straps 
with metal slot for special soft grease 


crayon, held firmly in position by 
cotter key. 

HARNESS, without crayon.............. $3.75 
CRAYONS, black, green or red...... .50 











SOLD BY DEALERS, NATIONWIDE, OR WRITE: 


JOURGENSEN PAINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


CASPER, WYOMING 
or 






151 Mission St., San Francisco, California 
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Aid Quick, Sure Breeding — 
Condition Bucks on PURINA OMOLENE 


It’s mighty important that bucks be in good flesh and 
top condition when breeding season rolls around. 


pa praia SE PE 
AT NTO em = 


Many sheepmen rely on Purina Omolene to help bucks 
have the vigor needed for sure breeding. They choose 
vitamin-rich Omolene because it contains top-quality, 
clean crimped oats, linseed meal, wheat bran, corn, min- 
erals and mineralized salt, alfalfa meal and molasses. 


Ask your Purina Dealer to show you Omolene. Feel it 
... smell it... taste it. You'll see for yourself that it’s the 
kind of well-balanced, economical feed your bucks will 
go for. See your Purina Dealer soon ... at the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver + Pocatello * Minneapolis 
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The Wool Market 


(See Page 5 for Munitions Board’s Ruling on Domestic Wool Use) 


CTOBER 15th may be an. upward turn- 

ing point in the wool market. That is 
the date now set for the submission of 
bids on 643,000 mufflers made of domestic 
wool for the Armed Forces. As reported 
in a separate article, this is the third time 
this order has been delayed, awaiting an 
official interpretation of the Buy-American 
Act as applied to wool under the Berry 
Amendment carried in the Defense Appro- 
priations Act for the current fiscal year. 
When it has been determined how much 
of a differential between foreign and do- 
mestic wool prices is to be allowed, it is 
believed—and sincerely hoped—that mili- 
tary requirements will be sufficient to give 
the stimulus so necessary to bring the 
domestic market to life again. 

“Gossip of considerable Government pro- 
curement,” says the Commercial Bulletin, 
of September 13th, “will soon be resolved 
into reality. Under the Buy-American 
program this could eventuate in demand 
for domestic wool at something of a mini- 
mum over what mills now are minded to 
pay for civilian trade account.” 

If this Government business does de- 
velop; if an additional import fee or quota 
on imports of wool and wool tops is se- 
cured under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, through the 
investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
which opened in Washington, D. C. on Sep- 
tember 29th, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to protect it from 
monetary loss in handling its non-recourse 
loan program; and if the Treasury Depart- 
ment would set up countervailing duties 
to offset the “bounty or grant” bestowed 
by South American governments on their 
producers, thereby permitting them to 
dump their accumulated wool stocks in this 
country at prices which defeat the present 
tariff duties of our country—a stable wool 
market will result, and with it increased 
confidence in the future of the industry. 

At present, as is too well known, the 
domestic market is “stagnant,” “dormant, ’ 
“dull” — whatever adjective you wish to 
apply. We have no reports of transactions 
during the month in producing areas, ex- 
cept for one or two small sales. In Texas 
some scattered sales are reported, including 
40,000 to 50,000 fleeces from the new fall 
clip at a grease price of 51.5 cents. At a 
showing of some 600,000 pounds of New 
Mexico wools at Albuquerque the fore part 
of September, 70,000 pounds were re- 
ported purchased in a price range of 47 
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to 53 cents. Some scoured wool was sold 
during the month at Portland at 95 cents 
for medium lambs’ wool and 87 cents for 
coarse lambs’ wool. In eastern South Da- 
kota a few very small lots of fall, shorn 
lambs’ wool were reported selling at 40 
to 42 cents. An encouraging note, how- 
ever, is contained in the California Live- 
stock News of September 23rd: “Word 
from the country indicates some wool buy- 
ers are now active, endeavoring to buy 
wool, stating they have received orders 
from the East.” 

The around-the-circuit call for informa- 
tion on what percentage of the clip has 
been sold outright, how much of it con- 
signed to dealers, and how much of it 
actually under the Government loan, has 
brought these replies: 


Idaho 


It is not known how much wool has 
gone under the Government program but 
some growers are asking that clips be ap- 
praised to go under the program. 





SHEEP FEATURED IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sheep made the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 13, 1952. They 
are featured in an excellent article 
“Sheep Are Crazy Critters” by Paul 
Schubert. 

Basing his description on the oper- 
ation of Kenneth and Harold Leavitt 
of the Big Horn region of Wyoming, 
Mr. Schubert covers the sheepman’s 
problems through the year in an ex- 
ceptionally fair, adequate and enter- 
taining manner. And the colored 
photography of Pat Coffey adds con- 
siderable to the effectiveness of the 
presentation. 

The Editor’s Note about the author 
reveals that the Schuberts formerly 
were residents of Connecticut, but 
they “took to spending vacations in 
the West, kept staying longer and 
longer,” until they finally moved to 
a 13-acre plot in the Big Horns. And 
that’s probably why the head of the 
house displays such an accurate 
knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing of the sheepman’s life and 
his trials and tribulations. 











Nevada 


It is estimated that perhaps 50 percent 
of the total 1952 wool clip by weight has 
been sold outright. However, less than half 
the total number of clips have been sold; 
in other words, the larger clips have sold, 
A negligible amount has been appraised, 
for the Government loan. Practically all 
of the wool has been consigned to either 
West Coast or Boston dealers for storage, 
None of the 1951 clip remains unsold, it 
is reported. 


Oregon : 


It is difficult to estimate how much of 
the 1952 wool has been sold outright but 
possibly 20 percent of the range wools 
may have sold. No appreciable amount of 
the small farm flock lots, either in the val- 
ley or in the mountain sections, have been 
sold. 

The balance of the wool has been con. 
signed to cooperatives and dealers and of 
this the bulk of the weight is going under 
the Government loan because the loan 
values are several cents a pound above 
the quoted prices. Any market prices 
quoted are purely nominal. 

There are some two million pounds of 
1951 wool unsold in Portland, still in the 


growers’ possession, according to the last 
estimates. 


South Dakota 


It is believed that not over five percent 
of the wool has been sold outright. Very 
little is held on the farms or ranches and 
all of it has now been consigned to co- 
operatives or dealers and is being placed 
under the Government loan program. 


Washington 


It is considered doubtful that 10 per- 
cent of the Washington wools have been 
sold and the sales have been made up 
mostly of fine and half-blood wools that 
have been graded out of mixed clips. Verv 


‘ little of the wool has been consigned, most 


of it going to Portland and placed in wool 
warehouses or on the dock to be sold at 
the producers’ instructions. 

It is not believed that any of the Wash- 
ington wools have yet gone through the 
Government loan program; however, quite 
a number are being processed at the pres- 
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praised and quite a few have been core- 
tested. As yet, no returns have been given 
out, It appears that most of these wools 
might have to be turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Wyoming 

There has been nothing doing so far 
as wool is concerned in Wyoming for the 
past two months. Buyers are out to buy 
some of the wools but as nearly as can 
be determined, they are trying to buy 
them at below the market level. Most 
growers who still have their wool have 
indicated they are going to take the Gov- 
ernment loan. It is believed that most of 
the unsold wool in Wyoming that has not 
been consigned to the Wyoming Wool Co- 
operative Association, to the Western Wool 
Handlers or other dealers, will go into the 
Government program. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION 


Last month we stated that wool market 
activity was suspended awaiting the out- 
come of the opening of the foreign wool 
auctions. While those auctions opened 
firm, there has been considerable fluctua- 
tion in prices. Current wool cables, how- 
ever, as published in the Commercial Bul- 
letin of September 27th, show a hardening 
trend. Sydney, Australia reported: “In 
very firm and buoyant markets, increas- 
ing British participation and American en. 
try have been noticeable features. Values 
are now fully equal to the season’s open- 
ing levels for all types of wool. Wool 
men believe that the market has generally 
settled down to a sound basis which will 
create greater confidence for at least the 
immediate future. There have been no 
signs of the expected depressive effect of 
the South American wool piles.” The re- 
port from Buenos Aires also stated: “Mar- 
ket more buoyant with business gradually 
steady, except for the coarse grades, which 
met limited demand. Merinos hardene:] 
approximately 10 percent and fine cross- 
breds 5 percent compared with previous 
prices. United States taking super merino 
while Britain booking merino types. Ex- 
porters are generally more active while 
France reported to be showing more in- 
terest.” The cable from Montevideo said 
this: “Market is livelier. There was limited 
demand principally from Britain, Japan 
and France at steady prices, with some 
signs of hardening compared to previous 
week, Boston is still bidding 5 percent 
below the market.” 

A recent study in the National Wool 
Growers Association office in connection 
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with preparing the presentation to be made 
by President Steiwer, Vice President Ray 
Willoughby and Executive Secretary Jones 
before the Tariff Commission September 
29th, revealed that contrary to previous 
ideas, the U. S. is a large purchaser of 
South American wool. That fact is also 
brought out by a statement in the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of September 20th: 
“Statistics show this country as a buyer 
in recent years of nearly 300,000 bales 
annually on an average in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. It is difficult to believe that 
with a great part of this business cut off 
last season, a good business was not di- 
verted to the Dominions in spite of re- 
duced national requirements. It will be 
interesting to see the course of U. S. buy- 
ing, therefore, when South America is con- 
sidered on a par with other markets.” 
During the 1951-52 season the U. S. im- 
ported 548,400 bales (about 300 pounds 
to a bale) from Australia and stood next 
to the United Kingdom which imported 
881,261 bales. U. S. also stood second to 


the United Kingdom in shipments from 
South Africa and from New Zealand. 
From South Africa the U. S. received 
29,649,015 pounds of grease wool and 
3,730,578 pounds of scoured wool, and 
from New Zealand 267,493 bales. 

The Commonwealth Economic Commit- 
tee has estimated the supply of wool for 
the 1952-53 season at something more 
than 2.5 billion pounds, clean basis as 
against .an estimated wool consumption of 
2.25 billion pounds, clean basis (Commer- 
cial Bulletin, September 27th). The latter 
figure includes 60 million pounds which it 
is believed the United Kingdom will stock- 
pile. In the Committee’s opinion, the 
proper balance between supply and de- 
mand depends on how much of the South 
American surplus wool is moved into con- 
sumption. If the current clip and only a 
small part of the accumulated wools in that 
area are sold, demand might exceed sup- 
ply, but if all their surplus wool plus the 
present year’s clip is marketed, the supply 
would over-balance the demand. 








Business Week magazine. 


a means of protection. 


those who weren't.” 


800% in grease wool. 


70 PINE STREET 








G Maybe you missed it... 


We mean the big story on wool inthe July 19th issue of 


Naturally the story concentrates on the market in 
Boston . . . talks about its tradition and history . . . tells 
how it works and why it’s important. 

Then it takes up the functions of brokers, dealers and 
top-makers ... highlights the extremely heavy risks that 
a dealer must take—and points to the futures market as 


Speaking, for instance, of the wide fluctuations in wool 
last year, the article states, “In general, those dealers who 
were in futures came out of the shuffle far better than 


So perhaps that explains the tremendous growth of 
the wool futures markets during the past 5 years—the 
600% increase in “tops” trading, the increase of about 


If you’re in the wool business, we think you must read 
“Boston: Hub of World's Wool.” 

On the chance that you missed it, we’ve ordered a 
quantity of reprints—will be happy to mail you a copy 
without charge. Simply address— 


Commodity Division 


MERRILL Lynca, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 


Offices in 103 Cities 












































































SYNTHETICS 

In this connection the rise of synthetics 
must be considered. At the present time 
manufacturers say they have taken more 
orders for blended fabrics than they can 
fill. In other words, demand for certain 
synthetics has exceeded production. This 
indicates that many consumers have swal- 
lowed the “hook, line and sinker” thrown 
out by the tremendous advertising and 
publicity campaigns of the manufacturers 
and users of synthetic fibers. However, it 
is indicated that some wool manufacturers 
though using blends, are wondering what 
the final effect is going to be on the con- 
sumer. Speaking for the Botany Mills, 
Inc., Alexander Walker, director of that 
company’s men’s wear division, asserted 
recently at a meeting of the sales staff of 
H. Darhoff and Sons, Inc., that none of 
the new fibers can offer even a substantial 
part of the positive performance qualities 


CPudbtsa 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 


BONVUE... 


Superior Quality 
in each animal 
Considerate Service 
for every person— 


These Bonvue traditions merit 
your earliest inquiry. 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE & CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit. 
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found in wool. The strongest claim they 
can make, he said, is that “it is as good 
as wool.” Therefore, he cannot see why 
anyone would want to throw away the orig- 
inal for something that is only “as good 
as” the original. “The qualities wool pos- 
sesses — which Dacron and Orlon do not 
possess — are so many that they certainly 
offset the claims of ‘rainsoaking’ of these 
two synthetic fibers,” Mr. Walker declared. 
“Wool is unequaled by any other natural 
or man-made fiber in its combination of in- 
herent basic properties which are absolute- 
ly necessary for the well-balanced fabric 
containing the elements of resiliency, ab- 
sorption, natural wrinkle-resistance, beauty 
of texture and choice of dyes to meet an 
almost unlimited range of conditions.” 

Mr. Walker maintained that the blended 
fabrics have not yet demonstrated them- 
selves as warranting a guarantee of con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

“What I want to emphasize to you is 
that Botany as a big manufacturer can 
view these various progressions — or so- 
called progressions — impartially. We 
don’t own any sheep, we have no money 
invested in grazing lands or wool. We can 
change our manufacturing from wool to 
other fibers very easily — it would be no 
major operation—but we must, in protection 
to our good name and the customer, 
weigh experience in deciding which fabrics 
will meet every requisite of the consumer.” 

While competition from synthetics can- 
not be taken lightly, the thought has been 
advanced that the present world produc- 
tion of wool is below that of 10 years ago 
and it cannot be built up rapidly. On the 
other hand, the world’s population has 
greatly increased. Therefore, it does not 
appear that wool will be in excessive sup- 
ply for sometime to come. 

That, of course, is a long-term view and 
does not help pull the market out of its 
present doldrums. If the market doesnt 
improve, the non-recourse loan is available. 
As stated so often, it is hoped that the 
wool market will revive sufficiently to 
enable the growers to sell their wool out- 
right, but should it become necessary to 
make use of the loan program then 


Remember These Dates: 


December 1, 1952: Requests for ap- 
praisal of wool preparatory to seeking 
a loan must be made prior to this date. 


December 31, 1952: Application for 
a loan must be filed on or before this 
date. 


January 31, 1953: Your loan may be 
redeemed up to this date. 


A New Wool Bagger 


iy 





Here we have Leon Krebs of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, demonstrating how wool goes into a 
new bagger developed by his uncle, Frank 
Krebs, also of Monterey and a professional 
sheep shearer and shearing crew operator, 


HIS wool bagger consists of a steel tube 

the size of a wool bag. The wool bag 
is slipped over the open end and a wide 
belt fastened around the tube to hold the 
bag firmly and allow it to slip as the bag 
is filled. At the rear of the tube is a hy- 
draulic ram operated by a one-half horse- 
power electric direct-current motor. The 
wool is pushed in the hole at top, the ram 
has a grooved track into the tube and 
shoves the wool into the bag. When it is 
full, three sack pins (seen in the picture) 
are shoved through the bag from the side 
to hold the wool in the bag while the end 
is being sewed. 

The tightness with which the belt is 
fastened around the tube determines how 
much wool can be put into the bag. The 
average on fine and half blood wools is 
around 275 pounds. This machine can bag 
about three times as fast as the old method 
of tromping wool. 

Developed by Mr. Frank Krebs, pro- 
fessional sheep shearer and shearing crew 
operator, in 1951, this bagger is the first 
one of its kind in the United States. He 
has used it in bagging wool with a 10- 
man shearing crew and it has proved very 
satisfactory.—Joe Muir, Farm Advisor 

Salinas, California 
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HE price trend on lambs during most 
T of September was definitely downward. 
By the third week of the month feeder and 
slaughter lamb prices were about the 
lowest in two years while ewes sold at the 
lowest levels in six years.- Heavy runs 
were blamed. For instance, the first week 
of September receipts at principal markets 
were nearly 51 percent above the same 
week a year ago. The second week of 
September receipts were 62,000 above the 
same week a year ago and 61,000 above 
the first week of September this year. 
However, it is still a little difficult to un- 
derstand how receipts of lambs during any 
week could be held excessive with the 
present low sheep population. Drops in 
lamb prices during the first half of Sep- 
tember would seem unjustifiable in view 
of the fact that the dressed market was 
fairly steady and the second week of Sep- 
tember even showed a strong to higher 
trend. Sharply lowered dressed prices dur- 
ing the last half of September would ac- 
count for lower live lamb prices but the 
question is, did buyers early in the month 


The September Lamb Market 


take advantage of heavier receipts to bear 
down the market? One exception to the 
lower price trend was Denver, where lambs 
closed 50 cents higher the first week of 
September but thereafter, prices at that 
market also dropped. On September 29th 
the downward trend was halted and the 
market commenced to strengthen on both 
fat and feeder lambs. 

Choice and prime spring slaughter lamb 
sales at public markets during September 
were mostly in a $24.50 to $29.50 price 
range, with a few reaching $30. The 
$29.50 and $30 prices were paid the first 
week of September only. Cull and utility 
spring lambs during September brought 
mostly $12 to $25. 

Choice and prime old crop lambs 
brought $22 to $25.50 during September 
with utility to choice kinds at $16 to 
$22.50. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
largely in a $6 to $8.50 price range with 
cull and utility kinds at $4 to $7. 

Good and choice western feeder lambs 
sold from $21 to $26.25. A deck of choice 


Idaho blackface lambs did reach $28 at 
Omaha the second week of September. 
Prices for good and choice feeders on Sep- 
tember 29th were mostly from $21 to $23. 
Medium and good native and western 
feeder lambs sold from $15 to $24 with 
common and good kinds $12 to $17.50. 

Good and choice yearling breeding ewes 
offered at public markets during Septem- 
ber sold in a $16 to $24 price range. Two 
and three-year-old breeding ewes brought 
$16 to $21. Short-term to solid-mouth 
breeding ewes cleared in a $7.50 to $16 
price range. 

Good to prime shorn lambs with No. 1 
and No. 2 pelts brought $23.50 to $27.50 
during September. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
Texas 

Whiteface feeder lambs sold early in 
September at $18 to $19 with some for 


October delivery at $21 and $21.50. Black- 
face feeder lamb contracts were at $19 to 








The Nation Bids 
On Your Livestock 
When You Sell at the 








THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“Home Market for the Great Northwest” 
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$22 and mixed lambs sold from $17 to $20 
during the month. Two hundred small 
yearling ewes were contracted in Val Verde 
County in September at $9.25 for immedi- 
ate delivery. This was a forced sale due 
to continued drought. Some solid-mouth 
ewes brought $7 to $9 per head with a 
few yearling ewes at $14. Some aged 
ewes in southwestern Texas brought $8.25 


per head. 


Colorado and Wyoming 

On the Western Slope of Colorado sev- 
eral bands of spring lambs were reported 
sold around the Craig area the first week 
of September at $25 straight across for near 
future delivery. These were estimated to 
run 70 to 80 percent fats. In the Montrose 
area $24 was paid with estimates of 30 to 
40 percent fat. The latter part of Septem- 
ber a string of San Luis Valley, Colorado 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


























Total U. S. Inspected 1952 1951 
Slaughter, First Eight Months .................-...--------+-- 7,738,000 6,413,000 
I ici a i hh tenes Sept. 20 Sept. 22 
Slaughter at Major Centers ......................:-2--:sceeee+- 274,558 203,089 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices ty Real 

Choice and Prime .................. $26.28 $31.50 

Good and Choice : 23.35 30.50 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 40-50 pounds ...... $59.70 $65.00 

8 ee SET Ue 58.80 65.00 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 
1952 1951 

RE SER eck aie os 5 ene Saar mens 1,135,000 1,064,000 
re ope pe tetera eieicasant NC 426,000 422,000 
SS EOE See 8,592,000 4,236,000 
ee ns anne 1,020,000 889,000 














(1) Extra high clearance with brakes. 


(2) Guaranteed 


true for life of wagon. 


to trail 
(3) Adjustable lengths with trail hitch on rear. 


By Special Order 


Tires made special to resist greasewood and other 
sharp objects. These tires are a combination 
hard rubber and air tire with three times as 
much rubber on the tread as regular tires. 


Made with sled runners to attach, thus making 
a combination wagon and sled. 


The sheep wagon is made extra heavy and braced to withstand practically any use. Our 
company has had twenty years of experience building sheep wagons with over 2000 now in use. 


EZRA C. LUNDAHL WAGON & MACHINE COMPANY 


Logan, Utah 


Est. 1920 
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lambs were contracted at $22.50. The 
third week of September a few bands of 


feeder lambs were reported sold in th § 


Wheatland, Wyoming area at $21 to $93 
including large percentage of ewe lambs 
Other Wyoming sales late in September jp. 
cluded some 2300 head at $21.50 to $23, 
mostly $22, with delivery dates immediate. 
ly to October 10th. 


Montana 


During the first week of September the 
following sales were reported: Near Great 
Falls, 2500 mixed whiteface lambs for fal] 
delivery $23 to $24 and 2300 wether lambs 
$22 to $23; near Harlowton 1600 white. 
face ewe lambs $24; near Helena, 1200 
lambs at $23 to $23.50 for fall delivery; 
near Big Timber 2300 mixed blackface fat 
and feeder lambs $23.50 and 3500 feeder 
lambs $28; and near Bozeman 2400 mixed 
lambs, $22.50 to $23.50. The second week 
of September a load of mixed lambs was 
contracted in Beaverhead County at 
$22.50. During the week ending Septem- 
ber 26th about 1400 mixed blackface 
lambs sold in north central Montana at 
$20.50 for immediate delivery and two 
lots of mixed whiteface lambs $20 for im- 
mediate delivery. A few feeder lambs sold 
in Montana at $19 per hundred f.0o.b. load- 
ing point. 


Washington 


Approximately 3500 head of mixed 
lambs were contracted at $22 to $23, ac 
cording to a September 12th report. These 
were for September to October Ist de- 
livery with a four percent shrink. One 
string of 900 head mixed white and black- 
face wether lambs brought $24 for Sep- 
tember 15th delivery with a four percent 
shrink. Around 850 two-year-old ewes 
were reported sold at $35 per head and 
550 head aged ewes, $12.50 per head. 
Some mixed fat and feeder lambs were 
sold at $24 with some feeders at $22 f.o.b. 
ranch. Around 1000 head mixed fats and 
feeders were sold during the week end- 
ing September 19th at $22 f.o.b. ranch, 
estimated to run 75 percent fat. A few 
loads of fat lambs sold from mixed fat and 
feeder consignments, were reported for the 
week ending September 26th at $23 f.0o.b. 
ranch. The Washington Wool Growers 
Association reports fat lamb sales at 23.5 
cents f.o.b. ranch the third week of Sep- 
tember with virtually no sales of feeder 
lambs as most of the growers are bringing 
them back to irrigated pastures. They also 
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report that 1000 head of yearling ewes 
sold at $29.50 per head. 


California and Nevada 


A few loads of mostly choice pasture 
and clover lambs sold in California at $26 
to $27 early in September. Most of the 
lambs in the Elko, Nevada area were re- 
ported sold early in September at $22 to 
$25 for feeders and mixed fats and feeders. 
Some with 80 percent or more fat lambs, 
averaging up to 92 pounds, were sold at 
$26. The Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion reports late September sales on lambs 
in that State around 21 cents on feeders 
and 24.5 cents on fats. Yearling ewes have 
traded at prices around $23 to $25 with 
little activity. 


South Dakota 


According to a September 23rd report 
feeder lambs in western South Dakota 
were quoted around $21. Yearling ewes 
have sold in that State during September 
at various prices ranging from $23 to $28, 
depending on the type and quality. 


-—E. E. Marsh 





Wyoming Columbia Sales 
HE stud ram and ewe sale conducted 
by the Wyoming Purebred Columbia 

Association at Douglas, Wyoming, on Au- 

gust 30, 1952, is reported as “very suc- 

cessful.” 

Eleven stud rams sold at prices ranging 
between $220 and $860, to make an aver- 
age of $515, which is 35.6 percent above 
the 1951 average of $380 on the same 
number of rams. 

The Cokeville Land and Livestock Com- 
pany of Cokeville, Wyoming, bought the 
top ram ($860) from Frank B. Curtis of 
Wolf, Wyoming. 

The 78 head of Columbia stud ewes 
made an average of $165, which was 2 
percent below last year’s average of $169 
on 87 head. Top price was $300, paid for 
a ewe consigned by Jack Snyder of Lovell, 
Wyoming. L. G. “Buck” Harding of Chug- 
water, Wyoming, was the purchaser. 
Range Ram Sale 

A total of 256 Columbia range rams 
averaged $87 a head at the Wyoming 
Columbia Range Ram Sale, Rawlins, Sep- 
tember 16th. A pen of five rams entered by 
the Snyder Sheep Company of Lovell, took 
top honors in selling at $151 each to Gale 
Fenny of Rawlins. 
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National Association Events 

* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

* June 22-23, 1953: Meetings of Executive Com- 
mittee, N.W.G.A., and Council of Directors, Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 

* August 20-21, 1953: National Ram Sale, Coli- 
seum, Ogden, Utah 

Conventions and Meetings 

October 29-30: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

October 30-31: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

November 10-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 10-12: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, San Angelo, Texas. 

November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

November 16-18: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

November 17-19: National Lamb Feeders’ Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 

November 18-20: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Butte, Montana. 
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December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 5-7, 1953: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 8-10, 1953: New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


; June 22-23, 1953: Meetings of Executive Committee, 


N.W.G.A. and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Shore Lodge, McCall, Idaho. 


July 22-24, 1953: Colorado Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
Shows 
‘October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San- Francisco. 


November 15-19: 
Utah. 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 


November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 


International Livestock 


January 16-24, 1953: National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 
Sales 


December 4: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. % 


August 20-21, 1953: National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 
















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
% Will Do the Work of 


Twe Ranch Hands 


% Wonderful Pets for 
Ohildren 


*% Smartest, Most Alert 
Des Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State. 
DR ssi cittnersidiitnnionseed M.O. Enclosed 


























SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 

















For Foot Rot. Blue Bag, Over-Eating 
Disease, Shipping Fever, Pneumonia, 
Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, use 
WYETH TUBEX PENICILLIN. 
Soremouth vaccine - Over-eating vaccine 


Elastrators - Rings - Paint - Sheep Supplies 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 
NATIONAL SERUMS & LIVESTOCK 


SU le 
18 Post Office Place — Salt Lake City, Utah 














SHEEP 
CAMPS 






3 , 
FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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Utah Puts on Big Show at State Fair 


HE “largest fashion show ever presented 
in the State of Utah” was the verdict 

of Mr. Lincoln Thompson of the Utah State 
Fair, in referring to the Utah “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” finals held at the 
Utah State Fair on September 17th. 

With 2,500 spectators looking on in the 
fairgrounds grandstand, eighty-seven mod- 
els paraded suits, dresses and coats they 
had created themselves of all-wool mate- 
rials. And those not able to be at the fair 
had an opportunity to watch at least part 
of the event on television. That was also 
something new for the contest. 

The weather was delightful and the early 
evening was just right for participants and 
the audience alike. The Hon. J. Brackeu 
Lee, Governor of the State of Utah, was 
introduced by Auxiliary President Mrs. M. 
V. Hatch of Panguitch. Governor Lee 
spoke briefly as to the economic value of 
the sheep industry to the State and then 


turned the microphone over to Fashion’ 


Commentator Miss Clare Hansen, Person- 
nel Training Director of Z. C. M. I., who 
introduced Miss Marilyn “Bunny” Reese, 





Winners in the Utah “Make It Yourselfi—With Wool” Contest. At the 
left, Senior Division: Haruko Terasawa, Salt Lake City, first: May- 
lene Waldhouse of Salt Lake City, fourth: Zelda Houston of Panguitch, 
fifth: Janice Anderson, Provo, second: and Gayle Bringhurst, Salt 
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“Miss Utah” for 1952, in her original wool 
suit and coat worn at Atlantic City when 
she was a contestant for the title of “Miss 
America.” 

The eighty-seven contestants in this 
year’s “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test wore garments of outstanding beauty 
and workmanship. They represented most 
of the counties in the State, having beea 
chosen to represent their areas in previous 
area elimination contests. 

Miss Haruko Terasawa, Salt Lake City 
coed studying home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, won first place in the 
Senior Division, an all-expense trip to Chi- 
cago. Other winners in the senior division 
were: Janice Anderson, 21, Provo, a Brig- 
ham Young University senior, whose prize 
as second place winner was a Singer port- 
able electric sewing machine; third place, 
Gayle Bringhurst, 18, Salt Lake City, and 
a student of B. Y. U., who won a wool 
sweater and stole; fourth, Mrs. Maylene 
Cummings Waldhouse, 21, Salt Lake City, 
whose award was a woolen suit length; and 
fifth, Zelda Houston, 22, of Panguitch, 


aa, 


University of Utah student, who won a 
dress length of wool. 

Junior division winners were: First 
place, Charlotte Taylor, 17, Ogden, of Og- 
den High School, who will make the trip 
to Chicago National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention as a guest of the Woolworth Com- 
pany and the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers. Association; Karen 
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Jarvis, 17, of Salt Lake City, an East High 


the m 


School student, who was awarded a Singer |menti 


sewing portable machine as_ her 
prize; Jennie Lin Poulsen, 17, 
BYU High, whose third prize was 


Provo, 


se cond | V. Hi 


| statec 


a wool |1952 


twin sweater set; fourth prize of a woolen|@ pré 


suit length went to Ireta Troth, 


City, East High School. 


In addition to transportation to Chicago 
given by the F. W. Woolworth Company 


and other expenses by the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, one Singer portable electric sewin; 


machine was donated by the Singer Sew- 


like City, third. At the right, Junior Division: Charlotte Seater 2 of 
Ogden, first; Karen Jarvis, Salt Lake City, second; Jennie Lin Poulsen, 
of Provo, third: Ireta Troth of Bountiful, fourth: and Gladys A. Pan- 
nier of Salt Lake City, fifth—NWGA Photos 
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Bountiful, Davis High School student; and 
fifth place award of a dress length of wool 
went to Gladys A. Pannier, 17, Salt Lake 
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ing Machine Company and a second simi- 
lar machine by the Women’s Auxiliary. The 
Auxiliary awarded the sweaters and one 
dress length and John Walther Fabrics, 
Inc, Botany Mills, Inc., and I. A. Wyner 
& Company donated dress or suit lengths. 

The “Charm School” was again held in 
connection with the State finals with hair 
styling and makeup demonstrations in the 
forenoon, followed by a hot chicken basket 
lunch and a cold drink. The afternoon was 
devoted to modeling instructions and re- 
hearsal. 

In addition to having the privilege of 
presenting the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contestants before an unprecedent- 
edly large audience at the State Fair, the 
State Fair Board gave the Women’s Auxil- 
iary $200 with which to purchase prizes 
and help defray incidental costs. One of 
the members of the Fair Board, in compli- 
menting our Auxiliary President Mrs. M. 
V. Hatch on the success of the style revue, 
stated it was one of the highlights of the 
1952 State Fair and we hope to have set 
a precedent for future “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contests. 

Representatives of the F. W. Woolworth 
|Company and of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company were on hand to view the 
finals and to present personally the win- 
ners with the prizes awarded by their 
respective companies. 

In addition to the contest finals held on 
the 17th, other activities of the Utah Wool 
Growers Auxiliary at the Fair included the 
awarding by President Mrs. M. V. Hatch 
of woolen head scarves to each of the blue 
ribbon winners who made her costume of 
\wool at the 4-H Club Award program, 
and the handling of a booth in the Wom- 
en's Building in which were displayed dif- 
ferent types of articles from woolen yarn 
and other wool handicraft. 

—Mrs. Emory C. Smith 








|Wasatch County (Utah) 


Chapter Reorganizes 


HE Wool Growers Auxiliary of Wasatch 

County recently reorganized with Mrs. 
Fitzgerald as president, Mrs. 
Earlene Clyde as vice president, Mrs. 
Phyllis Christensen as secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Erva North is chairman of entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Opal Jordan, past president, 
conducted the election and Mrs. Mary 
Mahoney was mistress of ceremonies. 


A delicious luncheon was served to six- 
teen members at the Turner Motel. Mrs. 
North arranged the luncheon assisted by 
Mrs. Bonnie Fitzgerald and Mrs. Norma 
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Colorado Nets Tidy 
Sum at Ram Sale 








Allyn Tedmon, Jr., Ft. Collins, Colorado; Mrs. 
Rex Hixson, Ordway and Mrs. Mike Hayes, 
Denver, with Hampshire ram donated by 
Tedmon Livestock, Ft. Collins, and auctioned 
at the Colorado Ram Sale for the Colorado 
State Finals in the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. A total of $475 was raised 
on this ram before he was finally auctioned 
to Buck Harding of Cheyenne, Wyoming, for 
$250.—NWGA Photo 





Fitzgerald. The luncheon table was decor- 
ated with rose bowls. Small baskets of 
homemade candy circled the flowers with 
streamers of ribbon extending from the 
baskets to each place card. Small silver 
bells marked the places. The color scheme 
was in shades of maroon, gray, and green. 
Mrs. Mahoney presented a clever read- 
ing “The Death of the Sheepman,” and 
Mrs. Nina Murdock sang a vocal solo. 
Action taken by the group established 
that they would meet four times each year 
and that one project would be the spon- 


soring of the “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contest. They also decided to enter a float 
at the local county fair. The Auxiliary 
sponsored a Princess Contest for the local 
fair and chose a princess and five atten- 
dants to ride on the beautiful float made 
by the members. 

The float was decorated in white with 
soft shades of pink as a trim. A life-sized 
lamb decorated one end of the float and 
the princess dressed in white sat on the 
opposite end in a beautiful deep pink 
throne. Her attendants, dressed in pink, 
surrounded her, Silver sagebrush flanked 
each side of the throne, carrying out the 
wool growers’ theme. The floor was cov- 
ered with green crinkled foil, giving it a 


very beautiful effect. The float was classi- 
fied in the commercial division and re- 
ceived first place honors and $25 prize 
money. —Phyllis Christensen 





THE “MISS WOOL” SHOW 


The “Miss Wool and Her Ten 
Pretty Maids” show at the convention 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, in San Angelo, Noyem- 
ber 10th to 12th, is to be a really 
glamorous event. And lucky is the 
girl who becomes “Miss Wool.” For 
she will receive the $2000 wardrobe 
furnished by leading manufacturers 
and such other interesting awards as 
a weekend at the Shamrock Hotel 
in Houston and a new Buick with 
wool and mohair upholstery are also 
pending. 











THIS MONTH’S QUIZ 


(Continued from page 22) 


wear all-wool clothing. Through the blend- 
ing with some of these new synthetics and 
the advertising, we may increase the use 
of wool. Many of these manufacturers use 
wool to improve their product—-why don’ 
we use theirs to improve ours? 


—D. A. Tebbs 
Panguitch, Utah 


| hed spring we experienced an unex- 
pected loss in some of our best lambs 
due to a disease called tularemia. This 
disease enters the blood stream from the 
bites of poisonous ticks carried to sheep 
from infected jack rabbits. 

If we had been familiar with this dis- 
ease, we could have acted in time to save 
most, if not all, of the infected herd. By 
the time the trouble was diagnosed, the 
damage was done and our losses were 
extremely heavy. 

No one seemed to be certain of what it 
was until tick samples and spleen from 
diseased lambs were sent to Boise and tests 
made there. This takes time and time was 
our most important factor; in fact, the only - 
thing in our favor. 

In my estimation, a more thorough study 
of sheep diseases should be made and 
ample material on the findings be printed 
to familiarize the producer with the facts. 


—Harold R. Orme 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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COLUMBIAS 
BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 


MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 

Gillette, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK 

Grass Valley, Oregon 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 

Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 





PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 

Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R. I. 

Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 

Paisley, Oregon 

SUFFOLKS 

BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 

FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CoO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Defiance, Missouri 
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Around the Range Country gives our 


readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending September 23, 1952. 





ARIZONA 


Widespread soaking rains in central and 
north at week end. Ranges greatly benefited 
in northern two-thirds of State. Stock water 
still short in south. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged below normal on 
north and central coast and generally well 
above elsewhere. Light, scattered precipita- 
tion reported in San Joaquin Valley, on south 
coast and in southeastern interior; some 
locally heavy amounts in south. Fire danger 
in forests throughout State generally re- 
mained normally very high. On north coast, 
ranges and fields very dry, except where 
irrigated. In upper Sacramento Valley, much- 
above-normal temperatures very beneficial 
for fruit-drying and hay-curing operations. In 
lower Sacramento Valley, ideal weather for 
harvesting activities. In lower San Joaquin 
Valley, light rains resulted in considerable 
inconvenience to fruit drying interests. In 
Santa Maria area, pastures and ranges con- 
tinued dry but with ample feed still avail- 
able. 


COLORADO 


Minimum temperatures generally above 
freezing, except below at a few stations on 
higher elevations. Precipitation in scattered 
showers; generally below normal, except 
near normal in northeast. Snow at higher 
elevations on 13th. Corn near maturity, 
cutting for ensilage. Pastures good at higher 
elevations; fall and winter pasture poor in 
non-irrigated sections. Livestock excellent; 
heavy movement to market. 
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IDAHO 


Dry with warm days and cool nights. 
Freezing affected large areas Sunday morn- 
ing, killing tender garden vegetables and 
freezing potato vines. Grain harvest com- 
pleted in all but a few small areas. 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 
September 15, 1952 


The threat of vibrionic infection is pre- 
senting a big problem here in Idaho. We 
are almost afraid to run breeding ewes 
through the winter. Coyotes are also be- 
coming more numerous here because of 
their immunity to the bait being used. 

If we get enough moisture the feed on 
the winter range should be very good. We 
have had mild, dry weather recently. The 
farms and ranches are a little short of feed 
but rain would help that. Our lambs were 
lighter this year, due to a hot, dry August. 
Lambs are being bought on a day-to-day 
basis on account of the slump in prices. 
Nearly all our fat lambs are gone and 
most of the feeder lambs are contracted, 
some going to fields. Crossbred whiteface 
yearling ewes are selling from $28 to $30. 
The last wool reported sold was in July 
and at 52 cents. 

—John A. Orme 


Hagerman, Gooding County 
September 15, 1952 


We have not had rain since June and 
the feed outlook for fall and winter is not 
good. The range is very dry with no green 
feed starting yet. Lambs are lighter as a 
whole, due to our wet spring, I think. All 
the lambs in this section have been 
shipped, except a few that are on feed. 


Some fine-wool yearling ewes have been 
sold at $26 and from $28 to $30 has been 
paid for crossbred, whitefaced yearlings. 
It looks as if most of the wool in this sec- 
tion will go under the Government loan. 
We are having less trouble with coyotes 
because of the trappers’ good work. The 
bobcats are getting quite ahold in this 
part of the country although the trappers 
are working on them and making some 
progress. —Glenn A. Patterson 


Terreton, Jefferson County 
September 25, 1952 


How to meet high operating costs with 
the low selling prices of our products is 
the big problem before the sheepmen to- 
day. 

Fat lambs have been selling at 23 cents 
a pound; feeders at 18 cents; ewe lambs 
at 20 cents, and mixed lots also at 20 cents. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes have changed 
hands recently at $26 a head. There havz 
been no recent transactions in wool. Most 
of it has been consigaed with a 40-cent 
advance, no interest and free storage for 
three months. 

Feed is dry, following our dry, hot Sep- 
tember days, but sheep are in fine condi- 
tion. The desert looks good. We had ade- 
quate moisture during the summer and the 
forage on the ranges was better than last 
year. Our lambs caime off the range lighter, | 
but fatter. 

We haven't had sufficient trappers to 
keep coyote numbers down. 

—Orme Brothers 


MONTANA 


Scattered showers in north-central and ex- 
treme east. Soil moisture generally short. All 
winter wheat, over 90 percent of spring 
grain, and 80 percent of flax seed harvested. 
Over one-half of silage corn cut. About 60 
percent of winter wheat seeded; germination 
and growth poor to good, depending on 
moisture supply. Livestock moving to winter 
ranges. 


Fishtail, Stillwater County 
September 20, 1952 


The outlook for feed on the fall and win- 
ter ranges is fair; it will not last as long 
as usual. September has been a dry month 
with not enough moisture for normal fall 
growing. Lack of rainfall during the sum- 
mer also prevented good forage growth on 
summer ranges. It did not affect the weight 
and condition of our lambs, as we put them 
on irrigated pastures after August Ist. 

Lambs have been contracted recently at 
these figures: 23 cents for fat ‘lambs, 21 
cents for feeders, 21 and 22 cents for fine- 
wool ewe lambs and 22 cents for ewe and 
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Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 


T. 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 


with single dose_ 

Proven scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 


Sold through Wilke Dealers ~ 
or Direct. ($5.25 gal.) 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 





wether lambs mixed. Most of the lambs 
from this section are marketed as feeders. 

Some fine-wool yearling ewes have 
changed hands recently at $22 to $24 a 
head. Crossbred, whitefaced yearlings 
have also moved in about the same price 
range. 

There have been no recent transactions 
in wool. 

Poison campaigns have cleaned out the 
coyotes in our area. 

—S. G. Hammond 


Townsend, Broadwater County 
September 24, 1952 


There’s plenty of dry feed, but no green 
grass. All our lambs go as feeders here 
and they’ve all been contracted at between 
20 and 23 cents. They reached the 23- 
cent figure for about two weeks and then 
dropped back to around 20 cents, There’s 
no sale at all for ewe lambs or yearling 
ewes—and no activity at all in wool. 

Coyotes are less numerous; 1080 did the 
work. Getting good help is one of our 
current problems. —J. H. Hahn 


NEVADA 


Fair and warm with some good showers in 
south at end of week. Range feed remains 
fair to good on summer and intermediate 
ranges. Livestock about average; moving 
from summer ranges. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Warm first of week; much cooler in north 
Saturday and over entire State Sunday. 
General rains last two days; very light 
along southern border, good in other sec- 
tions. Cotton picking and grain sorghum har- 
vest good progress; some delay but no dam- 
age expected from rain. Irrigated fields pro- 
ducing well but most dry-land crops very 
short. Range conditions variable, with mois- 
ture too late to produce much grass. 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 
September 16, 1952 


The drought continues here. Summer 
ranges were worse than last year and the 
prospect for feed on the fall and winter 
ranges is just fair to poor. 

Lamb contracts since September Ist 
have been made on the basis of 19 to 21% 
cents for feeders, 21% cents for crossbred 
(whitefaced) ewe lambs, and 21% cents for 
mixed lots. A large percentage of the feed- 
er lambs are now under contract. Some 
yearling fine-wool ewes have been sold 
within recent weeks at $15 a head. No 
sales of wool have come to my attention. 

Coyotes are less troublesome. We have 
had net wire fences for the last twenty 
years, and in addition, Government trap- 
pers and the use of 1080 poison have done 
much to cut their numbers down. 

—J. A. Cooper 


OREGON 


Unseasonably hot, dry weather resumed: 
highest mostly near 90°, except near 100° 
in southwest; killing frost in small north- 
eastern area 14th and 15th. Forest fire dan- 
ger extremely high. Pastures and ranges 
very dry. 


Boardman, Morrow County 
September 15, 1952 


Even though the forage on my summer 
range was the same this year as last, mv 
lambs averaged two pounds heavier this 
season. Wool selling is dead here. The 
only reports that have come to my atten- 
tion are of sales at 56 to 62 cents made 
early in the summer. 

Coyote poison is a very effective control 
in this section but when they neglect to 
use it, coyotes are very thick. 

—Patrick Carty 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Continued dry, no rain of consequence. 
Rainfall deficiencies since April lst generally 
from 4 to 8 inches over agricultural area in 
eastern half to 1 to 4 inches in range area 


of western half. Warm first part, becoming 
rather cool over weekend. About one-half 
of corn acreage now safe from frost; addj. } 
tional one-third dented, but not quite mature, 
only 3 percent not dented; remainder fo; 


silage or fodder. More than usual amoun} 
of corn being cut for silage. Dry soil yp. 
favorable for growth or further seeding of 
winter wheat and rye. In southwest, some 
wheat remains in dry soil. 


Sturgis, Meade County 
September 15, 1952 


Range feed will be good, providing we 
have a normal winter. Due to a dry Sep. 
tember, feed has matured fast, but not 
too much harm has been done. Feed on 
the summer ranges was better than usual, 
which we attribute to rain-making. 

At the Belle Fourche sale ring recently 
85-pound fat lambs, not too good, sold at 
$23; 65-pound feeders and crossbred ewe 
lambs, at $22, and 50- to 70-pound mixed 
lots at $20 to $22. Not too many of our 
lambs have been sold or contracted yet. 

The Federal coyote control program, in- 
cluding the use of 1080, has reduced 
coyote numbers. —Jarvis Bros. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
484 Ness Blds., Salt Lake City, Utah 








HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 


Today's top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
TIME 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
c Ww. 


|. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscew, Idaho 
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Newell, Butte County 
September 20, 1952 

Lambs are coming off the range from 
six to ten pounds lighter, due to poorer 
feed as a result of little rain, particularly 
in the late spring months. Feed now is 
a little on the brittle order and may break 
easily. The winter ranges look good. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted late- 
ly at 20 to 23 cents. About one third of 
them are now under contract. Yearling 
ewes, both fine-wools and whitefaced cross- 
breds, are selling at $22 a head. 

A good bounty has reduced coyote num- 
bers. A particular problem with us at this 
time is lack of herders. 

—W. A. Heston 


Buffalo, Harding County 
September 20, 1952 

Feed seems to be of good quality but a 
little dry on our fall and winter grazing 
areas. We had just enough rain during 
the summer to keep range feed good. Our 
lambs came off the range with good 
weights. Mine have not been sold yet; 
in fact, there’s very little movement of 
lambs at present; the market is too low. 
About three-fourths of the fat lambs have 
been marketed and about half of the feed- 
ers. Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes have brought $22 to $23 a head in 
recent transactions. 

Wool and lambs are much too low in 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All American Breed 


For herd improvement use Columbia 

Rams. Columbia Ewes for high pro- 

duction of lamb and wool. 
SEE COLUMBIA SHEEP 

4-11—Pacific International Live- 

stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 9—Grand National Live- 
stock Show, San Francisco, Calif. 

Nov. 15-19 — Ogden Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Nov. 17 — Columbia-Suffolk Bred Ewe 
Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 6 — International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Jan. 16-24 — National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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WOMB SUPPORTS FOR 
YOUR EWES 
| guarantee this product if you have one 


on hand when needed. 
Price $3.00 for three, $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


Box 553 Livingston, Montana 











October, 1952 


price for the higher operating costs. Prices 


will have to stabilize at a profitable basis 
or sheep numbers will fall off sharply. 
—James Henderson 


TEXAS 


Light to moderate mid-week rains covered 
east, and fairly general rains Monday in 
northwest, which will bring on fall pastures 
and some late feed, but dry-land row crops 
too far advanced to be helped. Droughty 
conditions still prevailing in trans-Pecos, 
southwest, and most of Rio Grande Valley. 
Additional rains in flood area of last week 
kept farmers out of fields. Drilling wheat in 
northwest will now be rushed to completion; 
many fields up to good stands. Cotton de- 
teriorated further in northwest. Fall range 
and pasture feed prospects sharply im- 
proved. Marketing livestock heavy. 

Sonora, Sutton County 


September 24, 1952 


The outlook for feed is the worst in 32 
years of ranching experience, due to the 
drought. High-priced feed—when you can 
get it—and livestock prices going down 
every day are putting the Texas livestock 
man in a serious plight. 

—G. H. Davis 


UTAH 


Fair and mild, except rain in south over 
weekend. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
September 16, 1952 

Feed on the fall and winter ranges looks 
good. It has been windy and cold; we 
had one frost the early part of the month 
that froze the alfalfa and turned the grain 
that was not already ripe. Heavy snows 
last winter and fairly good rains this sum- 
mer made the summer ranges better than 
they have been in recent years, and our 
lambs are going to weigh between five and 
ten pounds more than they did last fall. 

All of our range lambs sell as feeders, 
but none of them have been contracted 
yet. They will average from 60 to 75 


. pounds by October 5th. 


I heard one grower say he had received 
an appraisal on his wool. It showed «a 
shrinkage of 65 percent and a value of 
52 cents under the Government loan pro- 
gram. 

We have a very good trapper here. He 
keeps on the job with baits, traps and guns 
all the time. 

I am concerned about finding a market 
for my wool and lambs. I lamb all my 
sheep in meadows under fence. I put one 
band on the forest and keep another on 
private property all summer, also under 
fence. The Forest Service is going to give 
me a 20 percent cut next year. 

—D. A. Tebbs 





“Bright Victor’ — Undefeated Grand Champion 
Ram, 1952 Texas Show Circuit. 
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- - - = and Studs 
From the OLDEST and LARGEST | 
Registered Flock in the Southwest! 


MILES PIERCE V. |. PIERCE 
Alpine, Tex. Ozona, Tex. 














WASHINGTON 


Temperatures slightly below normal first 
of week, ‘increasing to much above latter 
part. Frost in sections of Klickitat, Kittitas, 
Okanogan, and Whitman counties first of 
week. Entire State very dry, with no precipi- 
tation reported during week. Several de- 
structive forest and grass fires. 


Hooper, Whitman County 
September 17, 1952 


Winter ranges in this part of the State 
are below normal owing to dry spring. 
Thus far in September, we have not had 
enough rain to start much grass. Our sum- 
mer ranges were better than average, due 
to good late June rains, and a bigger per- 
centage of our lambs graded Choice and 
Prime and the weights were slightly bet- 
ter. Almost all of the fat lambs have gone 
to market. Don’t know how many feeders 
have been contracted. However, there 
seems to have been more contracting since 
the end of August. We are feeding all of 
our own feeders this year. Haven't heard 
of any sales of ewes or transactions in wool. 

Coyotes are a little more numerous, 
fewer trappers were active here last win- 
ter and spring. ; 

—McGregor Land & Livestock Co. 
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WYOMING 


Nearly normal temperatures with killing 
frost or freezing in most sections. No precipi- 
tation, except light scattered showers first of 
week. Weather ideal for fall harvest. Some 
corn being cut for silage. Livestock good 
but ranges dry. Moisture needed for winter 
grain. 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 
September 12, 1952 


The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is very good, but the sum- 
mer ranges were worse this year due to 
our drought. This resulted in a difference 
of weight in my lambs. Coyotes are 
bothering us again; we need more trappers. 

—Glen Bennion 


Cody, Park County 
September 20, 1952 


Feed on the fall and winter ranges is 
well matured and about average, but ex- 
ceptionally dry. There’s been quite a loss 
because the grass breaks off, it’s so dry. 

‘Due to lack of late summer moisture, 
summer ranges were not too good and our 
lambs were about 5 pounds lighter than 
last year. 

Contracts on feeder lambs have been 
made in a price range of 20 to 23 cents; 
on ewe lambs at 24 cents, and mixed lots 
at 20 to 23 cents. About 25 percent of 
the fat lambs have been marketed and 
about 20 percent of the feeders contracted. 
Sales of yearling ewes have been made 
at $24 a head. 

The slump in the wool, lamb and ewe 
market is, of course, our chief headache 
at present. —H. L. Bassett 





SHEEP SHEARING CONTEST JUDGES 


The National Sheep Shearing contests at 
the International Livestock Exposition this 
year are scheduled as follows: The 4H 
contest, December 2, 3 and 5; the profes- 
sional contest, December 5th. Judges and 
other officials for the contests have been an- 
nounced by William E. Ogilvie, secretary- 
manager of the International Livestock Ex- 
position, and include Grant Watkins of 
Grove Port, Ohio, a veteran shearer of 48 
year’s experience with a record of shearing 
over 300 sheep in a day; the well-known 
Jerry Sotola of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, 
Chicago, and Donald Pullin of Waterloo, 
Iowa, a noted sheep judge and outstanding 
breeder of Hampshire and Oxford sheep. 
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Dewey Jontz of the Iowa State Sheep As- 
sociation will serve as head sheep wrangler 
and E. A. Warner, Sunbeam Corporation’s 
nationally known sheep shearing instructor, 
will manage the contests. , 

Entries in the 4H contest should be 
made through the State 4H Club office 
prior to November Ist. Professional shear- 
ers should send their entries together with 
a $2 entry fee direct to Mr. William E. 
Ogilvie, Secretary-Manager, International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago 9, Illinois, 
before November 22nd. 





FEED EXPERIMENT IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 


An experiment of several years’ duration 
to learn whether winter pasturage of sheep 
in the Imperial Valley, California is an 
economical use of its high-cost land is 
being undertaken by the College of Agri- 





culture of the University of California, g 
Meloland in the heart of the valley be. 
tween El Centro and Holtville. Some 
200,000 sheep are fed in the Imperial Val. 
ley each winter and some lambing takes 
place there. Ewes later are moved to the 
high country for spring and summer pas. 
turage. But most of the bands fed in the 
valley are of 2,000 head or more, too large 
for an accurate check of costs. Therefore, 
the research men at Meloland will feed 
small bands of lambs each year for several 
years to get definite figures on lamb feed- 
ing as a valley land use. The experiment 
was started last year with an initial flock 
of 52 graded Rambouillet lambs. They 
made encouraging gains of around 10 
pounds a month between late October | 
and mid-March. 


—University of California. 
College of Agriculture 
Release. 
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Staleys 


RANGE PELLETS “(eerereescn: 


... for Cattle... for Sheep 





Yes! It’s a fact! Staley’s Range Pellets are made so good that 




















33 three bags fed to sheep will give you the same feeding value 
38 as four bags of single protein pellets or high fibre base mixed 
feed pellets. You feed less! You buy less! You pocket the 
difference. Think of the savings this means to you. 
The secret of these amazing pellets is this . . . they're packed 
38 with Hi-Pro-Con, the wonder high protein soybean oil meal 
that gives more weight gain in every ounce fed . . . 25% more 
meat-building, wool-growing power in every pellet . . . you 
get more lambs; stronger lambs. That’s because Hi-Pro-Con 
is the highest quality protein you can buy. In Staley’s Range hilt dis niet ain 
Pellets, undigestible fibre is replaced with nourishing feed that of cattle pellet of sheep pellet 
39 adds weight, wool, and puts your sheep in top condition. 
The new, improved Staley pellets are fortified with vitamins, PROTEIN| FAT FIBER N.F.E. 
minerals, and trace minerals. They're a complete supplement 
30 for range and forage. Their concentrated richness makes your 20’s* 20.0% | 1.0% | 9.0% | 48.0% 
range go farther . . . cuts your feeding cost. Why should you —_ ms. — cane, 
feed ordinary pellets when three bags of Staley’s do more. 30’s* 30.0% | 1.0% | 9.0% | 42.0% 
You can be sure of consistent high quality with these pellets — ae ne paps 
38 because they are made by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 40’s* “an oom 6.0% gg 
Illinois, pioneers of the soybean industry in America. 5 3 y . 














*Can be supplied in an extra rich level of Vitamin A. 


36 For full details, see a Staley dealer, or send coupon for FREE sample and prices. 
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A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY 
38 FEED SALES—DECATUR, ILL. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Feed Sales Nwio , Decatur, Ill. 





Rush me samples of your improved Range Pellets and 
full details. 
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Ghecial zennouncement.... 
The 38th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


WILL BE HELD IN A NEW LOCATION 


THE COLISEUM OGDEN, UTAH 
Thursday and Friday, AUGUST 20-21, 1953 


a Union Stockyards. This building offers excellent facilites to display 
1953 National, and also provides modern, spacious auction ring and 
motel accommodations will be available for ram sale buyers, consignors 


the high quality rams that will be « ~# 
bleacher facilities for the sale. Good 1. 
and visitors. 


*« 
Special Added Features of the National Ram Sale Will Be Announced Soon 


* 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND — BRING THE FAMILY! 








